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A TRIP TO CANADA. 

Until within a few years the intercourse between Canada 
men, very few mere tourists penetrating into the in 
and exploring the broad northern regi the chain 
ners and i scenery. It was y 
we were so unneighborly, not because in Canada there were 
not abundant objects of attraction. The want having been 
remedied, a tide of pleasure-travel flows annually north- 
great British colony. @ enjoy now not only a reciprocity 
of trade, but a reciprocity of feeling, and exchange cour- 
tesies and prodacts with equal frequency. As the season 
for pleasure-travelling has now arrived, we have thought a 
word or two respecting Canada might not be amiss, accom- 
panied by a series of illustrations of the scenery. These 
will serve, perhaps, to induce many of-our readers who 
are wavering as to what point of the compass they shall 
direct their pleasure-seeking steps to elect in favor of the re- 
rego  mpe Canada is of vast extent, one and is of the 


In Canada East are vast forests, wide-spreading meadows, 

, and rich . An succession 


however, can 


diamonds.” ‘This phenomenon is often exhibited by our 
New land woods in winter, but 
it is so brilliant nor so com- 


Kanata, signifying a collection of 
hats, which the early European dis- 
coverers mistook for the name of 
the country. Sebastian Cabot has 
the credit of having discovered it 
in 1497, but the first European set- 
tlement was made by ues Car- 
tier, a Frenchman, at St. Croix 
Rarer, in 1541. Cartier sailed u 
river St. Lawrence and besto 

on it the name it still bears. In 
1608 the French made a permanent 


terribly harassed by the ot 
the Indians, the 


was followed, September 8, 1760, 
by the surrender of the entire coun- 
try to the British. During the 
American Revolution, our troops 
attempt to ture 
holds of tho British in Caneda, ta 
1794, by an act of the British par- 


BATISTE, AN INDIAN PILOT, STEERING A STEAMER 
DOWN THE RAPIDS OF THE ST. LAWRENCE, 


STEAMER DESCENDING ONE OF THE RAPEDS OF THE ST. LAWRENCE. 
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lace, and the first parliament of Upper Canada met at 
iagara, September 17, 1792. In 1820, dissensions, chiefly 
of a political and financial character, began to arise between 
the house of assembly and the executive government in 
Lower Canada, which went on from year te year, increasing 
in intensity and malignity, deepened by the natural preju- 
dice of the French and English colonists, the former con- 
sidering their interests opposed to those of the latter, until 
finally a crisis arrived. The spirit of discontent extended 
to Upper Canada, where it began to manifest itself in 1834, 
the causes being substantially the same as those of Lower 
Canada. At last matters were brought to an issue in the 
latter country, by the arrest of two popular leaders in 1837. 
They were rescued by their friends and adherents. War- 
rants were issued for the arrest of others ; the peasantry in 
the districts of Chambly and Grand Brulé took up arms, 
and after some sharp fighting, were defeated by the military. 
Similar scenes were simultaneously enacted in Upper Can- 
ada, where the British government were in bad odor. The 
insurrection here, also, was suppressed, but not until mar- 
tial law was proclaimed. As these events are of compara- 
tively recent occurrence, they are doubtless familiar to the 
majority of our readers. The result of these proceedings 
was the reunion of the provinces, which took place in 1840, 
under thé title of the United Provinces of Canada. The 
upper province, or Canada West, is settled principally by 
emigrants, and the descendants of emigrants from Great 
Britain and Ireland. There are also large numbers of loy- 
alists from the United States, who sided with Great Britain 
during the revolutionary war, a mixture of all nations and 
their descendants, and in particular localities there are large 
settlements of Pennsylvania Dutch, and other persons from 
the United States scattered over the country. In Lower 
Canada, or Canada East, the majority of the inhabitants 
are of French origin, mostly descendants of settlers from 
Normandy, established in the colony previous to 1759, to 
whom they still bear, in many respects, a close resemblance. 
The ation of Canada West, in 1851, was 952,004, that 
of Canada East, 890,261. In the total —— there 
were 695,945 Canadians of French origin. e have spoken 
of the attractive scenery of Canada. Tourists should by 
no means omit to visit the Carillon falls of the Ottawa, a 
series of rapids twelve miles in length. Then there are the 
Chaudiere, which are six miles in | . Les Chats is 
another striking series of rapids or falls, formed by the 
river breaking, at high water, over the rocks im thirty-three 
distinct shoots, spreading across the river to a width of four 
miles. We present on page 357, 
a striking view of the Falls ot 
Montmorenci. The grandest water 
scenery in Canada, is on the Sa- 
y River, which enters the 
Lawrence about a hundred and 
thirty miles below Quebec. The 
last sixty miles of its course exhibit 
some of the most sublime scenery 
in the world, and no one who has a 
true love of nature in his heart 
should fail to visit it. The banks 
vary in height from 500 to 1500 
feet, frequently perpendicular, and 
in many cases even overhanging the 
stream. It is a remarkable feature 
of the river that in such places it is 
nearly as deep in the vicinity of the 
shore as in the middle. Near its 
mouth its depth is over 3000 feet. 
The Indian name, “ Chi-coutimi, 
deep water)” is strikingly correct. 
the summer, excursions are fre- 
uently made to this river from 
pee os in steamboats, and it is a 
jaunt which the tourist in Canada 
should by no means omit. In this 
rapid summary of striking features 
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’ liament, a legislative council of twenty-three members was 
appointed to assist the governor. Seventeen years after, 
the division of Canada into two separate provinces took 
AN ’ ™ 
- 
ictoria. It was formerly divi into the two provinces 
of Upper and Lower Canada, but the whole country is now 
Canada West, which are separated from each other by the : ee =: LEE A, 
river Ottawa. The entire length of both Canadas is from |\ 
1200 to 1300 miles, and its average breadth (from north to aA et a a 
south) from 200 to 300 miles, comprising an area of about 3 AE 
357,822 miles. Canada West (formerly Upper Canada) is <= 
somewhat uneven in its surface, but few of the S — 
romantic features which particularly distinguish Canada | | 
East (Lower Canada), where nature has spread a banquet 
for the eyes of the lovers of the picturesque and striking. — SRS |.) im —= \ 
wanders thro se regions of enchantment. Ss 
even in winter these scenes are not without their charm. 
“ After a heavy fall of snow, succeeded and a par- 7 || 
tial thaw, a strong frost coats the trees and all their branches SS : a ta | 
with transparent ice, often an inch thick, weighing on them Po 
so heavily that in a tempest whole forests are laid prostrate, 
with tremendous noise and uproar. Nothing, 
be imagined more brilliant and beautiful than the effect of 
sunshine, in a calm day, on the frozen boughs, where =e 
i of the icy crystals a and nature seems deck: 
mon as in Canada. The province - 
is named from the Indian word —— 
— 
kt 
described in our last number. This wis 
Falls, because every one visits them 
soul to appreciate the grand and 
as much to the United States.as to 
Canada. 
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THE JEWELLED TALISMAN: 
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THE PURITAN AND CAVALIER. 


A TALE OF AMERICA AND ENGLAND IN THE TIME OF CHARLES II. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


+ CONTINUED. | 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
UNSUCCESSFUL APPEAL TO MRS. ELLISTON IN BEHALF OF ABI. 
Epwarp ELuiston was at a loss to decide as to the manner he 


could best redeem the promise he had made to protect the friend- 
less and beautiful Abi. He had several times almost come to the 


conclusion to beg his mother to afford her a temporary asylum, 
which, when he recalled to mind the intolerance with which she 
regarded those who belonged to any religious sect differing from 
her own, he was induced to abandon. Something must be done, 
however, and that quickly, for the morning was rapidly wearing 
away. 

“My mother must consent to receive her; common decency 
demands it. It will only be paying a debt of gratitude for the 
protection afforded to Alice,” he said to himself, after once more 
revolving the matter in his mind. 

He knew she was in her room, and he at once sought an inter- 
view. He was a little discouraged by seeing that she looked very 
pale, and that her countenance bore the stamp of a stern and rigid 
composure, Which, judging from former experience, he knew indi- 
cated a mood most unfavorable to his suit. Having a kind of 
vague suspicion as to what caused this state of mind, he was con- 


vinced that argument or reason would be alike lost on her, and 
decided at once to appeal to her feelings. 


“ Alice,” said je, “has told you how kindly she was treated by 
those who gave her shelter ?” 

“ She has,” and she compressed her pale lips, after the utterance 
of these two monosyllables, more tightly than before. 

“There is now an opportunity to return their kindness,” said he. 

An impatient gesture of the hand, which he understood as a 
signal to say no more on the subject, was the only answer she 
deigned to make. He had, however, made up his mind to do 
what he believed justice and humanity demanded, and was not 
one, more than his mother, to be readily turned aside in his en- 
deavors to perform a deliberately formed purpose. 

“ Mother,” said he, “ you must hear me. Jeduthun the Jew—” 

“Speak not of him. I could have almost prayed that Alice 
Dale might die, rather than she should have been placed under 
obligations to him, or any one connected with him.” 

“ Jeduthun the Jew,” said he, having waited calmly till she had 
finished speaking, “‘ has this morning been arrested on a charge of 
murder. The accusation is a false one, as Iam fully persuaded, 
and Abi, his grand-daughter, whom Alice has doubtless described 
to you, being deprived of a protector, 1 promised to see that some 
safe and honorable retreat was provided for her, till he, to whose 
protection she has a natural claim, is at liberty. Unfortunately, I 
know of no such place as I have mentioned, except beneath this 
roof.” 

“ Edward Elliston, how dare you even hint at such a thing ?” 

“Common humanity emboldens me.” 


“A blight and a curse would full on me and mine, should I 
suffer Abi Rushton to enter my dwelling.” 

“I can see no reason for its being productive of so disastrous a 
result.” 

“Tt may be best,” said Mrs. Elliston, after remaining silent a 
few minutes, “to give you an explanation. You remember a gen- 
tleman who called on me six or seven years ago, whose name I 
refused to tell you ?” 

“T do.” 

“It was Charles Rushton, Abi Rushton’s father. He was the 
son of my step-mother, and had ever been as an own brother to 
me from the time when we first met. He married Miriam, the 
only daughter of Jeduthun the Jew, and from that moment, my 
sisteriy affection for him was turned to hatred. For years we 
never met. After a time, his business required him to go to 
France, and thinking that my anger towards him might have 
passed away, he called on me, and requested me to receive his 
wife and daughter into my family, during his absence.” 

“ And you refased ?” 

“Yes, and with a bitterness and scorn equalled only by my 
hatred to the accursed race with which he had allied himself. I 
did more. I invoked Heaven’s malediction on myself, and on 
those dearest to me, if I ever permitted his wife or his daughter to 
have a home beneath my roof.” € 

“ What was his answer ?” 

“He had none to give. He turned away from me, sorrowfally, 
and in silence, and I never saw him again.” 

- “If you would avert the malediction, you say you invoked, how 
can it be better done than by the exercise of that Christian spirit 
which teaches us to deal kindly and mercifully with the erring, and 
to speak comfortably to those who are despised and oppressed ?”’ 

“ The words have been spoken, and to forfeit them would cause 
the curse to fall on me and.mine. Even were it not so, it would 
be of no avaii to recall them with my lips, as long as the bitterness 
which caysed them remains in my heart.” 


“TJ might, were it « fitting time, point out to you why I should 
do so, but you might not see it, if I did. Your mind has not 
yet arrived at a state to see clearly what appears plain to me and 
others.”” 


Edward thought it best not to reply to this, lest it should be in 
a manner less reverent than he thought was consistent with the 


respect due from a child towards a parent. Before leaving the 
room, he merely remarked, that since she denied Abi an asylum, 
he must seek for one elsewhere. At first, he had intended to re- 
present to his mother that there was every reason to believe that 
Abi’s religion was the same as her father’s had been ; but when 
he came to hear the peculiar nature of the objection to receiving 
her, which influenced her most, he knew it would be of no avail. 


When the immediate excitement produced by the refusal of his 
request had had time to wear off, he felt that it would be almost 
impossible for him to accomplish his purpose. To the few with 
whom his mother was on terms of intimacy, he concluded that it 


would be worse than in vain to apply. The coldness and austeri- 


ty assumed by them from a sense of duty, their intolerance towards 
those whose religious opinions differed from their own, strength- 
ened by the wild, not to say fierce enthusiasm of the speakers at 
their secret conventicles, who did not hesitate to cite the cruelties 
practised by those of old under Joshua, and other warlike leaders, 
against the Assyrians and Moabites, as worthy of imitation, would 
leave little scope for the exercise of true Christian charity. 

Meanwhile, the gentle and beautiful Abi lay in the calm, un- 
broken sleep which, some hours previously, had stolen over her. 
One arm was almost hidden beneath the profusion of her coal- 
black tresses, while the other, the hand still clasping the opal, 
looked like a piece of exquisite sculpture, as it rested on the rich 
purple cushions. A rich color tinged the smooth, oval cheeks, 
aad from the lips, red and fresh, and slightly parted, the breath 
stole as softly as perfume from a rose, 

Suddenly she started from her recumbent posture, and listened. 
She could not, she thought, be mistaken, for though all was then 
silent, it certainly was the sound of loud and strange voices which 
had roused her from sleep. Without moving from the place where 
she was, she still continued to listen. It was not long before she 
heard some one speak close to the door which opened into her 
apartment, though in a voice so low she could not distinguish what 


was said. She thought it must be Aseneth, and was about to rise 
and open the door, for she found she had slept a number of hours, 
when she was prevented by hearing some one utter a fierce impreca- 
tion, which was immediately succeeded by the report of a pistol. 
Then followed what appeared to her a violent, though short struggle. 
She neither dared speak, nor open the door, when a voice, which 
she was certain was Edward Elliston’s, pronounced her name. 

“Is it Edward Elliston who speaks ?” she ventured to say. 

“Yes,” was the answer. “Open the door. You now have 
nothing to fear.” 

She obeyed, and beheld Edward Elliston and Clarence Harlcigh. 

“‘ What has happened?” she inquired. Then adding quickly, 
in a startled voice, she said to Elliston: “‘ You are wounded ?” 

“Very slightly,” he replied, looking at his hand, which was 
partly covered with blood. “One of the villains fired at me, but 
missing his aim, the ball only grazed my hand. Unfortunately, 
he, as well as his associate, made his escape, which, had Mr. Har- 
leigh arrived a minute sooner, might have been prevented.” 

Leaving to Edward Elliston the melancholy task of informing 
Abi of the imprisonment of her grandfather and the two servants, 
it will be necessary to say, by way of explanation, that on enter- 
ing the back door by means of the key given him by Aseneth, his 
attention was attracted by a noise which appeared to proceed from 
a small room used by the Jew as a counting-room. Cautiously 
unclosing the door, he saw a man endeavoring to force the lock of 
a small drawer. Through an opposite door, standing at the out- 
side entrance of the shop, he could see another man, apparently 
on the look-out, for the purpose of giving the alarm should he see 
any one approaching. It was he who fired the pistol, and then 
darting into the street, ran; while Elliston, springing forward, 
endeavored to prevent the other’s escape. In this he was unsuc- 
cessful, though he succeeded in wounding him severely in the arm 
with his rapier. 

“There is room for hope,” Edward Elliston said, when he had 
related to Abi what had taken place, and this assurance was all 
the consolation he had it in his power to offer. 

For the present, it produced but little effect. The sad intelli- 
gence seemed to bewilder and stupify her, and time was needed to 
restore sufficient tone to her mind, to enable her to derive comfort 
from the assurance. Elliston drew Harleigh aside. 

“I came here this morning,” said he, “to restore the scarf be- 
longing to Abi, which, through forgetfulness, I had retained in my 
possession. My doing so was providential, I think I may say, as 
otherwise I might not have known of the Jews arrest. Since 
then, I have vainly been endeavoring to find some place where she 
can remain in honor and safety till her grandfather's release.” 

“ Cannot such a place be found in some family among her own 

le?” 

“ it is hardly right to say her people. Her father wasn’t a Jew, 
and Alice, from some remarks Abi made to her, is certain thst he 
had taught her to believe in his own faith. If no other place can 
be found, I suppose they must be applied to.” 

“I think Mrs. Selwyn will be willing to receive her,” said Har- 
leigh, after a few moments’ reflection. 

“Mrs. Selwyn is your sister?” 

“Yes. She has nothing of the Pharisee about her, causing her 
to hold at a distance all who do not agree with her in every point.” 

“T have heard of her, and if the friendless girl could be placed 
under her protection, nothing better for her could be desired. Wil 
you see your sister, and speak to her about it ?”’ 
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“ean, though I think the better way will be to take her by 
surprise, and let the girl plead her own cause. Phere will be 
more eloquence in one look of that beautiful face, and ip a single 
tone of her sweet and musical yoice, then in gil I should be able 
to say, however earnest my appeal to her sympathies.” 

“T am afraid "that she will think us too presuming.” 


“I don’t believe there will be any danger of that. If there 
hould be any blame, I shall take care that it is cast on me. Will 
you remain here while I go and procure a conveyance ?” 

“ That will be unnecessary. The carriage I came in is close at 
What had passed between them, was now communicated to Abi, 


except that they fortore to tell her that Mrs. Selwyn had not been 
apprised of their intention. She had not, till thus reminded of it, 
thought of her friendless and helpless situation, so absorbed was 
she in the great sorrow which had fallen upon her; but now that 
her mind was directed to the subject, she thankfully and eagerly 


acceded to the proposition, and at once made preparation to leave, 
what no longer seemed a home. 


Without entering into the details, we will only say that Harleigh 
did not over-estimate Mrs. Selwyn’s benevolence and liberal mind- 
edness, and that she took Abi by the hand, and weleomed her to 
her home as kindly as if she had been her own sister. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


A DANGEROUS ACCIDENT. - 

A neavy, lumbering coach, drawn by a pair of sleek, well- 
conditioned horses, which was moving slowly along one of the 
fashionable streets of the city, seemed to particularly attract the 
attention of two men, who for some time had been lounging at the 
corner of an alley by which the street was intersected. 

“ That’s it,” said one of them. 

“ Are you certain ?” said the other. 

“Yes. Don’t you see that the body of the carriage is bottle- 
green,—that the horses are iron-gray, and that there isn’t a speck 
of gilding about carriage or harness? Anybody might know that 
it belonged to a straight-laced Puritan.” 

“It is easy enough to tell that, but there’s more than one 
straight-laced Puritan in the city who owns a coach and two 
horses.” 

“ There—what do you think now?” 

This question was elicited by the sight of a young and lovely 
face which for a single moment appeared at one of the carriage 
windows, apparently from having recognized some one in a house 
near by. 

“I think you are right,” was the answer. “ Russet-Cloak’s 
face is one of those which is not easily forgotten.” 

“ You understand your part of the game ?” 

“Yes. Iam to be on the ground in season to lend my assist- 
ance—that is, if you do your part of the business so that it will be 
needed.” 

The other now hastened a few paces forward, so as to ba a little 
in advance of the carriage, which was still moving at a snail’s 
pace, though the pampered horses were evidently impatient of the 
restraint. The man commenced crossing the street, and when 
directly in front of the horses, drew a large silk handkerchief from 
his pocket, which, heedlessly and unwittingly to all appearance, 
he flaunted fall into the face of one of the animals, which had the 
effect to frighten both. They immediately commenced planging 
and rearing, so as to become totally unmanageable, and before 
any of the street-passengers had time to interfere, the carriage 
struck against the curbstone, and was overturned with a heavy 
crash. Atthe same moment, the horses, with a sudden bound, 
freed themselves from the pole of the carriage, and darting madly 
forward, were almost instantly out of sight. 

A strong, resolute-looking countryman, who was the first to 
reach the broken vehicle, with some difficulty forced open the door. 
There were two ladies inside, the one whom the man had called 
Russet-Cloak, being young and very lovely, and will be recognized 
as Alice Dale; while the other, :yhom the countryman, who had 
succeeded in opening the door, at first sight imagined to be dead, 
was Mrs. Elliston. This, too, was the thought of Alice, who, 
though much frightened, had, with the exception of a sprained 
wrist, escaped unharmed. By this time, Clarence Harleigh had 
come to their assistance, who had seen from the window of a house 
close at hand what had happened. 

* Alice, are you hurt?” were his first words; and being satisfied 
on that score, he sternly commanded a man who was somewhat 
obtrusive in the offer of his services to stand back. 

He then directed the countryman to assist him in carrying Mrs. 
Elliston to the house where he had witnessed the disaster. 

“‘ Keep chose to us, Alice,” said Harleigh. But the man whom 
he had rebuked for his officiousness had already stepped in between 
them, 80 as to prevent her from complying with his request. 

The next moment, the crowd, which the accident had attracted 
to the spot, had closed round her, from which she tried in vain to 
extricate herself. Being thus hemmed in on every side, she could 
see nothing of Harleigh, so that even if she could have freed her- 
self from the entanglements of the throng, confusedly pressing 
around her, she would have been at a loss where to go 

“Can you tell me, sir,” said she, speaking to a decently-clad 
man who stood near her, “ where they have carried the lady who 
was in the carriage with me when it was overturned ?” 

“ You were in the carriage, then ?” 

“ Yes ;” and she repeated the question she had already asked. 

“TI am sorry to say I cannot,” was his answer, 

“T can,” said the man who from the first had showed ‘himself 
80 officious, “and with your permission, will, with much pleasure, 
conduct you to where you will find your friends.” 
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Not knowing that he was the same person whose obtrasiveness 
had been checked by Harleigh, she having at the time been so en- 
grossed with attending to Mrs. Elliston as not to observe him, she 
accepted the offer of his protection, though there was something 
in his appearance which did not please her. 

“ Hold fast by my arm, then,” he said, “and if these knaves 


don’t chdose to fall back and give their betters a free pass, I will 
give them a lesson in manners, which they wont soon forget.” 
“When I have a mind to take a lesson in manners,” said a man 


whom he roughly pushed aside, “I sha’n’t take it of one of Gil 
Falkland’s lackeys, without giving him one in return;” and to 
show that he meant as he said, he gave the man a sharp clip across 


the shoulders with his quarter-staff. 

Alarmed at this, and still more at finding that the man who had 
offered her his aid was in the employ of Falkland, she let go of 
his arm, and endeavored to make her escape. 

“I would give you a taste of my rapier,” said he, at the same 


time seizing hold of a portion of Alice’s dress, “ were it not that I 


have this lady under my protection.” 

“Release me—I beg that you will,” said Alice, in violent 
agitation. 

“ Rapier or no rapier,”’ said he who had dealt the blow, “as you 
seem to have undertaken to protect the lady against her will, you 
shall have further proof of the virtue of this oaken cudgel, if you 
don’t let her go.” : 

The earnest and elevated tone of voice in which this was said, 
as well as the words themselves, served to indicate to Harleigh the 
place where Alice was to be found, who had, as he imagined, till 
after he had assisted to place the still insensible lady on a couch, 
entered the house with them. 

The sight of Harleigh proved to be more efficacious than the 
threats of him with the quarter-staff. Immediately quitting his 


hold of Alice's dress, and taking advantage of the momentary 
diversion of the attention of her self-constituted champion, he 
succeeded in losing himself amid the swaying and shifting crowd, 
by the time he reached the spot. The exclamation of joy uttered 
by Alice, at Harleigh’s appearance, would of itself have showed 
her sturdy defender that she had no reason to distrust him as a 


protector even had he not known him to be a gentleman of honor 
and irreproachable reputation. He now showed his good will by 
preceding Harleigh and Alice, and rendering their egress from the 
crowd easier and less annoying than it otherwise would have been. 

“You have my thanks, good friend,” said Harleigh, “for your 
voluntary service, and if you will accept it, it will give me pleasure 
to order you a good dinner.” 

“A dinner I have had already at my good dame’s father’s, from 
off as good a sirloin as there was in the market ; and as for thanks, 


I hardly deserve them for doing what, if left undone, would have 
so lowered me in my own opinion, that I shouldn’t have liked to 
look my wife Margery in the face again for a twelvemonth.” 

“It appears to me,” said Harleigh, “that your looks and voice 
are familiar to me.” 

“Likely enough, for you have seen me once, I am certain.” 

“So am I, but when or where, I’ve no recollection.” 

“Don’t you remember that the king graciously admitted me to 
his presence, at Whitehall, not many weeks ago *” 

* Yes, yes—I remember it well,” said Harleigh, with some diffi- 
culty repressing a smile, as he recalled to mind Hendrick Dykes 
and the carefully preserved currycomb. 

“ Why, if I’d been a prince,” said Hendrick, with great unction, 
“the king couldn’t have treated me better. He told me—I wish 
I could say it in the same kind and pleasant way that he did—that 
Speedyfoot, the bay mare I let him have, was the means of saving 
his life, when a dozen dragoons were pursuing him. That and 
more he said to me, which made me proud and happy, and Mar- 
gery wouldn’t exchange the silk gown he ordered to be sent her 
for a queen’s crown. He stole right into our hearts, and will keep 
there as long as we live.” 

They had by this time reached the steps of Mrs. Selwyn’s door, 
where stood the countryman who had assisted Harleigh in remov- 
ing Mrs. Elliston from the broken carriage and carrying her into 
the house. He proved to be a friend of Hendrick’s, who had 
come to the city in company with him and his wife Margery. 
Having a second time received the cordial thanks of Harleigh, to 
which were added those of Alice, they took leave, equally pleased 
with themselves and with those who had shown themselves so 
ready to appreciate their services. 

Alice was met at the door by Mrs. Selwyn and by Abi. Tears 
came to the eyes of the latter, and her voice trembled with emo- 
tion, as in a few words she alluded to the great sorrow which had 
fallen upon her since they parted. 

A surgeon and Edward Elliston, who were immediately sent 
for, had now arrived. On examining the patient, it was found 
that the skull was so badly fractured it was necessary that a por- 
tion of it should be removed. All thoughts of her being carried 
to her own home were, therefore, for the present abandoned. By 
the time the operation was over, which was successfully performed, 
Alice found that her wrist, which she had imagined to be only 
slightly sprained, was much swollen and began to be excessively 
painful. On applying to the surgeon, she had the felicity of being 
told by him, after he had prescribed the usual remedies, that it 
might be several weeks before her hand would be of any use to 
her. This would render it impossible for her to bestow on Mrs. 
Elliston those numerous little attentions which she otherwise would 

have done, although a reliable and experienced nurse had been 
promptly sent for by Edward. 

“I will supply your place, dear Alice, as far as I can,” said 
Abi, “It will prevent my thoughts from dwelling so constantly 
on him whom I am not allowed to minister to.” 


Thus, by a combination of painful circumstances, Harleigh and 


Alice, Mrs. Elliston and Abi were brought together under the 
same roof. The promise made to Mr. Walworth by Harleigh was 
a second time unintentionally broken, while Mrs. Elliston, still in 
a state of insensibility, was waited on and watched over with the 
tenderest care by her to whom, in the hour of deep affliction, she 


had refused her aid and sympathy. 


CHAPTER XxXVL 
AN UNEXPECTED WITNESS APPEARS AT THE JEW’S TRIAL. 


Tue next session of the Old Bailey having been close at hand, 


at the time of the Jew’s arrest, the day for his arraignment soon 
arrived. The strict search which had been made for the body of 
the valet had proved unsuccessful, a circumstance which, in the 
minds of many, told against the prisoner, as it was generally 
thought that he could, if he had been so minded, point out the 
place of its concealment. 


Early in the day, crowds of people, consisting of almost every 
degree, wére séen hastening to the place of trial. A host of wit- 
nesses had teen summoned in behalf of the prosecution, while 
there were fone, except Clarence Harleigh and Edward Elliston, 
Alice and Abi, who had anything to testify which would be favor- 
able to the prisoner. What littl they would be able to say, was 
unhappily of a nature so general and indirect, that it would be of no 
value, except as corroboratory evidence. The careful admeasare- 
ment of the bloody footprints, made by Edward Elliston, which 
differed in shape and size fronmr those of the Jew, or either of his 
servants, though more to the point, would not be sufficient to out- 
weigh the still stronger evidence which could be produced against 
the prisoner. 

The circumstances which went to criminate the unhappy and 
friendless man, it is unnecessary to recapitulate. It is enough to 


say, that they were such as to make the opinion universal that he 
would be convicted. A few witnesses for the prosecution remained 
to be examined, when a billet was put into Harleigh’s hand. 

“If you are a friend to Jeduthun the Jew,” it said, “‘ come with- 
out delay to the house directly opposite where he used to live, 
where you will see a person who will give you sach information 
as you and some others may think worth hearing.” 


The billet was without signature, and written in a clerkly hand. 
Merely saying to Edward Elliston, who sat next him, that he had 
received information which would make it necessary for him to 
leave a short time, Harleigh, having with some difficulty worked 
his way through the crowd, hastened to the house designated. 

Before he had time to knock, the door was opened by a middle- 
aged woman. 

“ Follow me,” said she, when he had entered, and she led the 
way up a dark, narrow staircase, and thence through a long and 
winding passage. At its termination, she opened a door. “ En- 
ter,”’ said she, and then, without another word, withdrew. 

He obeyed, and found himself in a comfortable looking bed- 
chamber, where, seated in a deep, stuffed chair, was a young man, 
so thin and pale, that his appearance was almost ghastly. 

“ You don’t recognize me?” said he. 

“I do not,” was Harleigh’s answer. 

“T am not certain that you ever saw me before to your knowl- 
edge, though I’ve often seen you.” 

“T’ve no recollection of ever having seen you till now.” 

“ There are those who will know me, and who would rather 
meet a famished wolf in their path than to see me. I am, or was 
Gilbert Falkland’s valet.” 

“Do you mean him supposed to have been murdered ?” 

“T am he.” 

“ This is indeed strange and most unlooked for. Judging by 
your pale looks, and the deep scar on your forehead, you have 
been near death’s door.” 

“ Within a single step, as Iam told by those into whose care I 
fell.” 

“ Were you found where the would-be murderer left you ?” 

“T was beset by more than one, and after lying like one dead 
for hours, for I have since learned that faint streaks of day were 
glimmering in the east, life but not reason returned. The master 
of the house where I now am, who was preparing to start on a 
journey, had risen earlier than usual, and the light which gleamed 
from the door, which he opened to see what the weather was, must 
have attracted my attention, for I succeeded in reaching the door- 
step, where I fell. The man had already closed the door, but 
while stopping to fasten it, he heard the heavy fall, and what he 
thought sounded like a groan. He opened the door, and with the 
assistance of a servant, carried me into the house. A Jew sur- 
geon was procured, who dressed the wound on my forehead, and 
another, which he considered more dangerous, in my side. He 
gave it as his opinion that there was hardly a possibility of my 
recovering, yet, as while there is life there is hope, no means were 
left untried. When it became known to them that their neighbor 
who lived opposite was charged with the crime of murder, and 
that, from some of the circumstances attending it, I must be the 
person supposed to be murdered, they determined for a while to 
keep silent on the subject, while, if possible, they increased their 
efforts for my recovery. - If successful, it would nct only save one 
of their people, who had hitherto been deemed irreproachable, 
from suffering the extreme penalty of the law, but if he were 
guiltless—and they believed that he was,—it would be the means 
of entirely exonerating him, and of fixing the crimé on the real 


“You were insensible all this time ?” 

“Yes. Had it not been so, their precaution would have been 
unnecessary, as I could have cleared the Jew and his two servants, 
who, I understand, if he is found guilty, will be tried as his ac- 
complices, from all participation in the deed. When I first came 


to myself, I was so weak that my medical attendant wouldn’t 
suffer any questions to be asked me. In a few days, however, I 
began to mend rapidly. My strength and my memory returned 
together, and by degrees I recollected all that happened to me the 
evening Falkland sent me to the Jew’s, up to the moment I was 


struck down by the blow on my forehead. But of that hereafter. 
This is the second day of the trial, I understand ?” 

“It is.” 

“ How far had it proceeded when you received the billet I sent 
you?” 

“Only two or three more witnesses for the prosecution were to 
be examined, when the court will adjourn till to-morrow morning.” 

“Tt is supposed that the Jew will be capitally convicted ?” 

“ As the case stood when I left, no one who knew how slight 
the evidence was, which could be given by the four witnesses 
summoned to appear in his favor, could entertain a doubt to the 
contrary. Now, we hope it will be different.” 


“Yes—I shall be there to-morrow, to give in my testimony.” 

“ Are you able? Can you endure the necessary excitement and 
fatigue ?”’ 

“ My physician has given his cc t—rel ly, it is true.” 

“ Your written deposition, you know, will answer.” 

“Yes, but I prefer to be there in person. The sight of me, 
whom they suppose dead, will strike the real criminals with such 
consternation, that their guilty looks will enforce all I shall have 
to say. My motive in sending for you, was to request you to 
make the arrangements for my appearance with such secrecy that 
no one not already in the secret will have any suspicion that I am 
living, till I am ready to give in my evidence.” 

Harleigh expressed his willingness to comply with his request, 
and promised to call again in the evening, that they might talk 
over the matter, and have everything settled between them. 


« * * * * 

The court-house was, if possible, more crowded than the day 
previous. Falkland was present, and now that it appeared to him 
certain that suspicion would not be directed towards those who 
committed the crime (for he was aware that the evidence for the 
defence must necessarily be extremely slight), he, unconsciously 


perhaps, assumed a bolder and more confident air. 


Corkle and his two confederates were likewise there, and though 
they carefully kept apart, they could not forbear, occasionally, 
telegraphing each other with looks and signs expressive of satis- 
faction, now there no longer appeared to them to be a doubt that 
they should escape without even the shadow of a suspicion of hav- 
ing dipped their hands in human blood. 

After the opening argument for the defence, Harleigh was the 
first witness who was called. When he had finished the little he 
had to say, after exchanging a few words with the prisoner’s coun- 
sel, in a voice too low to be heard by any one except by them- 
selves, he left the room by a private door, just back of the witness- 
box. Elliston in the meantime had been called to the stand. He 
had little to add to what Harleigh had said, and when he had 
withdrawn, a chair was placed where he had stood. Before the 
spectators had time to express to each other the curiosity and sur- 
prise occasioned by this proceeding, Harleigh entered by the same 
door he went out at, a short time previously, with a man leaning 
on his arm, whom he conducted to the chair that had been placed 
on the stand. 

The man seemed weak and agitated, and was very pale, an ap- 
pearance which was heightened by the almost crimson hue of a 
newly cicatrized wound on his forehead. At sight of him, Falk- 
land started, and a sudden flush overspread his countenance. For 


a few moments, he found it impossible to control his agitation, 
and his first impulse was to attempt, while the attention of those 
present was drawn towards Redding, to leave the court-house. 

“Tt will look as if I were guilty,” he said to himself, after a 
moment’s retlection, and the half-formed intention was therefore 
abandoned. 

His thoughts, however, continued to be in such a whirl, that he 
could not recali the circumstances of the dark affair, as related to 
him by Corkle, with sufficient clearness to remember if anything 
said or done in the hearing of his late valet, by the assassins who 
waylaid him, was of a nature to implicate himself. His own name, 
he thought, might have been mentioned in his hearing, previously 
to the dealing of the stunning blow, which, he had been assured, 
was enough to deprive his victim of life, as well as consciousness, 
even without the addition of the deep wound in the side. 

Falkland looked furtively towards Corkle, who, he could see, 
had a restless, unquiet look, and that he cast stealthy glances 
towards the door, as if meditating his escape. Skellum, as well 
as his associate, appeared more impassive, the former, in a par- 
ticular manner, preserving a stolid expression of countenance, 
though within the short space of time that had elapsed since Red- 
ding’s entrance, he had succeeded, by a scarcely observable retro- 
grade movement, in sensibly shortening the distance between him- 
self and the door. Neither of them knew that measures had been 
taken to prevent, for a given time, the egress of any person what- 
ever from the house. 

From the first moment of Redding’s appearance, there was a 
striking change in the countenance of the prisoner. His head, 
which had been bowed in hopeless despoadency on his breast, was 
raised to its natural position, and his dark eyes, which lighted up 
with a brilliance almost dazzling, were for a few moments raised 
to heaven, while the words of Holy Writ, “Lord, it is nothing 
with thee to help, whether with many, og with them that have no 
power,” seemed, unconsciously, to fall from his lips. 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEBK.| 
(Back numbers of Ballou’s Pictorial, containing the previous chapters of this 
story, can be had at our office of publication, or at any of the periodical 
depots. } 
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COMPANION. 
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CITY OF QUEBEC. 


Let us now bay se to notice the illustrations which accompany | until recently the capital of United Canada, is situated on the 
our text. he first engraving, on the first page, is a portrait of | north shore of the St. Lawrence, in latitude 46° 48’ north, and 
Batiste, a well-known Indian pilot, steering a steamer down the | longitude 71° 15° west, from Greenwich. It was founded by 


rapids of the St. Lawrence He is a man of great nerve and skill, 
and it requires both to perform this dangerous service. The trav- 
eller in Canada, if he be at all timid, will have his nerves sorely 
tried as he makes the passages of the rapids. The long “Sault” 
(leap), as it is called, is a continuous rapid of nine miles, divided 
in the centre by an island. The usual passage for steamers is on 
the south side, though the north side, formerly considered too dan- 
gerous, is now proved to be practicable. The rapids pour furiously 
along at the rate of twenty miles an hour, and of course the steam 
is shut off when the vessel enters them. The waves roar and dash 
angrilv on all sides of her, as she strains and labors in the current, 
still sliding downward. Great nerve, force and precision are re- 
quired in piloting, so as to keep the vessel’s head straight with the 
course of the rapjd; for if she diverged in the least, presenting 
her side to the current, or “‘ broached to,” as the nautical phrase is, 
she would be instantly capsized and submerged. Hence the neces- 
sity for enormous power over her rudder; and for this purpose, 
the mode of steering affords great facility, for the wheel that gov- 
erns the rudder is placed ahead, and by means of chain and pulley 
sways it. But in descending the rapids, a tiller is placed astern 
to the rudder itself, so that the tiller can be manned as well as the 
wheel. Some idea may be entertained of the peril of descending 
a rapid, when it requires four men at the wheel and two at the 
tiller to ensure safe steering. Here is the region of the daring 
raftsmen, at whose hands are demanded infinite courage and skill, 
and, despite of both, loss of life frequently occurs. On the same 
page will be found a graphic view of a steamer descending these 
ormidable rapids ; and on page 357 a steamer making the descent of 
the “ Lost Channel.” The second engraving on page 357 exhi- 
bits the rapids near the “Cedars,” on the St. Lawrence, with a 
number of rafts struggling with the furious waters. The rafts of 
timer form a highly interesting feature to the traveller as he 
passes along the river side. On each a shed is built for the ac- 
commodation of rafismen, some of whom rig out their huge, 
unwieldy craft with gay streamers, which flutter from the tops of 
poles. Thus, when several of these rafts are grappled together, 
forming, as it were, a floating island of timber half a mile wide 
and a mile long, the sight is extremely picturesque ; and when the 
voices of these hardy sons of the forest em stream join in 
some of their Canadian boat songs, the wild music, borne by the 
breeze along the water, has a charming effect. Myriads of these 
rafts may be seen lying in the coves at Quebec, ready to be shipped 
to the different parts of the world. These rafts are particularly 
noticeable in our general view of the city of Quebec, of which, in 
the last number, we gave several interior views. In the foreground 
of this picture, is an Indian family, their frail birch bark canoe 
contrasting with the full-rigged ships and the large steamers glid- 
ing before the city. A glance at the engraving will show how 
commanding a position the city of Quebec occupies. Quebec, 
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Charlevoix, in 1608, on the site of an Indian village, called Stada- 
cona. It is the second city in British America, and has a popula- 
tion of more than 45,000. The form of the city is nearly that of 
a triangle, the Plains of Abraham forming the base, and the Rivers 
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CITY OF KINGSTON, C. W. 


St. Lawrence and St. Charles the sides. It is divided into two 
me known as the Upper and the Lower towns. The U 

‘own is strongly fortified, and includes within its limits the Cita- 
del of Cape Diamond, which is known to be the most formidable 
fortress in America. The Lower Town is built upon a narrow 
strip of land which runs at the base of the cape and of the high 
ground upon which the Upper Town stands, and the suburbs of 
St. Roch’s and St. John’s extend the River St. Charles and 


VICTORIA BEIDGE—MONTREAL. 
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at the peace of 1763. Quebec, including the city and 
contains 174 streets; among the principal of which 
ing :—St. John’s Street, which extends from Fabriq 
St. John’s Gate, in the Upper Town, and is occupied chiefly 
retail stores ; St. Louis Street is a handsome and well built street, 
extending from the Place d’Armes to the St. Louis Gate, and is 
’ offices and private dwellings ; 


a3 


cation to the town mayor, at the main guard-house, from 

tickets of admission can always be obtained by persons of respecta- 
bility. The area embraced within the fortifications of the Citadel 
is more than forty acres. The line of fortifications, enclosing the 
Citadel and the Upper Town, is nearly three miles in length, and 
the guns with which they are mounted are mostly thirty-two and 
forty-eight pounders. There are five gates to the city, three of 
which, Palace, and Hope ee communicate with the 
Lower Town, and two of which, St. is’ and St. John’s gates, 
communicate with the suburbs of the same name. About three 


fort, which was finished the next year, was called Fort Frontenac, 
in honor of the French count of that name. ‘This fort was alter- 
nately in the ion of the French and the Indians, until it 
was a by the expedition under Colonel Bradstreet, in 1758. 
In 1762, the place fell into the hands of the oy from whom 
it received its present name. Kingston is one of the most impor- 
tant military posts in Canada. It is one hundred and ten miles 
from Cobourg, and contains about 11,000 inhabitants. The splen- 
did structure represented in the last engraving on this page, is the 
Victoria Bridge, that crosses the St. Lawrence, two miles wide, at 
Montreal. This magnificent work is now in the process of con- 
struction. In the whole history of engineering, there is nothing 
like so truly gigantic an undertaking. When finished, it will be 
not only among the greatest wonders of America, but of the 
world. ‘This structure will contain twenty-five arches, of the uni- 
form span of two hundred and forty-two feet. The tube is iron, 
the rest solid masonry, including the piers jutting into the river on 
either side, each about half a mile long; the centre arch will be 
sixty feet from the water level to the floor of the tube, which is 
pote ye feet high and eighteen feet wide. It is calculated that 
each buttress will have to bear the pressure of seventy thousand 
tons of ice, when the winter breaks up and the large ice fields 
come sweeping down the St. Lawrence. Hence the necessity for 
such buttresses being peculiarly designed for the purpose of effect- 
ing the disruption of those formidable assailants, and hence the 
necessity for the personal supervision of the work by Mr. 8 ° 
son himself. How insignificant seem many of the most celebrated 
engineering works of antiquity beside an achievement of this nature. 
What a pigmy would even the Colossus of Rhodes be, compared 
with the centre arch of Stephenson’s colossal Victoria Bridge! 
For the use of the fine engravings of this series, we are inde to 
the en ising publishing firm of John P. Jewett & Co., of this 
city. y are specimens of the numerous beautiful illustrations 
of a work they’ just issued, called “‘ Hunter's Panoramic 
Guide from Niagara Falls to Quebec. By Wm. 8. LJ: nter, Jr.,” 
without which no traveller should think of visiting Cunuda, 
has, in addition to many smaller cuts, a folded panoramic view of 
the St. Lawrence, 12 feet long, taken from a bird’s eye point of 
view, showing the whole course of the river, with the ds and 
islands, the villages and cities on its banks, etc. With this ip 
hand, the voyager need ask no questions; he will be sure to iden- 
tify every point of interest. ‘The letter-press is pointed and lucid, 
and em every important fact connected with the places 
mentioned, fully answering the need of the tourist. 
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Gate, and leading to the Plains of Abraham, is a pleasant and 
beautiful street, on which are many elegant villa residences; St. 
et, fed ~ John’s Street, without, is also a fine street, occupied 
Peter’s, on which, and on wharves and small streets that 
— chants’ offices are situated. There are also several fine streets in 
= the St. John’s and St. Roch’s suburbs. The appearance of these 
a — of the city has been much improved since the great fires 
= == on Cape Diamond, is one of the most interesting objects to visi- 
- = tors ; and those who are desirous of seeing it should make appli- 
——- of a mile from the city are four Martello towers, fronting 
| Plains of Abraham, and intended to impede the advance of an 
| enemy from that direction. The second engraving on this page 
| presents a general view of Kingston, C. W., ene Miah | 
great importance, sitaated on the St. Lawrence River, at head 
| of Lake Ontario, about 200 miles southwest of Montreal. This 
| lace was called by the Indians, Cataracqui. A settlement was 
by the French, under De Courcelles, as early as 1672. The 
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union, and in a principle of subordination. The lion, the tiger 
end ths princh enemies. At some signal intel- 
ligible to them all, they either close into a dense mass and trample 
their enemy to death, or placing the mares and foals in the centre, 


the 
heels. In the attack their leader is the first to face the danger, and 
when prudence demands a retreat they follow his rapid flight. 

In thinly inhabited parts of South America, it is dangerous 
to fall in with any of these . The wild horses approach as 
near as they dare; they call to the loaded horses with greatest 
eagerness, and if the rider be not on the alert and have not con- 
siderable strength of arm and sharpness of spur, his beast will 
divest himself of his burden, take to his heels and be gone forever. 
The horses of the Pampas are like the common description of the 


when properly broken in, will allow children to mount by climbing 
up their tails. In mounting, it is 
previous to dismounting, it is proper to throw the bridle over one 
side of the head, as the horses always run backward if one attempts 
to hold them by the bridle when it is over the head. 

These horses much the form of the Spanish animals, 
from which it is said they sprung; they are tamed, as has been 


RAPIDS NEAR “THE CEDARS”—RIVER ST. LAWRENCE 


seen, with far less difficulty than could be thought possible, and 


STEAMERS DESCENDING LOST CHANNEL, LONG SAULT RAPIDS 


The wild horses are captured by means of the lasso, a missile 
weapon used by every nation of the United Provinces and Chili. 
It is a very strong plaited thong, of equal thickness, half an inch 
in diameter, and forty feet long, made of many strips of green 


hide, plaited like a whip-thong, and rendered supple by grease. It | 


has at one end an iron ring, above an inch and a half in diameter, 
through which the thong is passed, and this forms a running noose. 


The Guacho, or native peon, is generally mounted on horseback 


although their's is the obedience of fear and enforced by the whip,“ when he uses the lasso. The end of the thong is affixed to his 


and spur, there are no horses who so soon and so perfectly exert 

their sagacity and their power in the service of man. T ey are 

possennen of no extraordinary speed, but they are capable of en- 


ring immense fatigue. They are frequently ridden sixty or | 


seventy miles without drawing bit, and have been urged on by the 
cruel spur of the Guacho more than a hundred miles, and at the 
rate of twelve miles an hour. 

The wild horses of Tartary, although easily domesticated, ma- 
terially differ in character from those on the plains of South 
yr They will not suffer a stranger to join them. If a do- 
meaticated horse comes in their way, Lan ape by his master, 
they attack him with their teeth and heels, and speedily destroy 
him. They rapidly submit, however, to the dominion of man, and 
become perfectly docile and faithful. 

The natural disposition of these animals is not ferocious ; bs 
are only high-spirited and wild; and though superior in stre 
to the greater part of animals, yet they never attack them ; and it 
they are attacked by others, either disdain them or trample them 
jes their feet. ‘They go also in bodies, and unite themselves 
into troops, merely for the pleasure of being together, for they are 
not fearful of, but have an attachment for each other. As herbs 
and vegetables are sufficient for their nourishment, they have quite 
enough to satisfy their appetite ; and as they have no relish for the 
flesh of animals, they never make war with them nor with each 
other; they never quarrel about their food, they have no occasion 
to ravish the prey of another, the ordinary source of contentions 
and quarrels among carnivorous animals. They live in peace, 
because their appetite is simple and moderate ; and as they have 
enough, there is no room for envy. 

As all parts of Europe are at present led, and almost 
equally inhabited, wild horses are no longer found there, aad 
those which we see in America were originally European tame 
horses, which have multiplied in the vast desorts of the country. 
The astonishment and fear which the inhabitants of Mexico and 
Peru expressed at the horses and their riders, convinced the Span- 
iards that this animal was entirely unknown in these countries ; 

therefore car ied thither a great number, as well for’ service 
and their particular utility, as to propagato the breed. M. de la 
Salle, in 1685, saw in the northwestern parts of this country, near 
the Bay of St. Louis, whole troops of these wild horses, feeding 
in the pastures, and which were so flerce that no one dare to 
approsch them 


saddle-girth, the remainder he coils carefully in his left hand, 
leaving about twelve feet belonging to the noose-end in a coil 
and half of which he holds in his right hand. He then swings his 
long noose horizontally round his head, the weight of the iron ring 
at the end of the noose assisting to give it, by a continued cireular 
motiyn, a sufficient force to project it the whole length of the line. 


| When the Guacho wants a horse for himself or for the traveller, 


he either goes with a lasso to the corral, and selects those who on 
the preceding day had for the first time been backed, or scampers 
across the plain and presently returns with an unwilling or subdued 
captive. When the services of the animals have been exacted, he 
either takes them to the corral and feeds them with a small quantity 


| of maize, if he thinks he shall presently need them again, or once 


more turns them loose on the plains. The rude inhabitants of the 

lains of South America have no stables, no fenced pastures. One 
one is usually kept tied at the door of the hut, fed scantily at 
night on corn, or at other times several may be enclosed in the 
corral, which is a circular space surrounded by rough posts driven 
into the ground. The mares are never ridden or attempted to be 
tamed, but wander about with their foals wherever they please.— 
Country Gentleman. 

LOCOMOTIVE EXPERIENCE, 

Riding on the engine of an express train is exciting business 
We made intercession with the powers that be, the other day, and 
secured a passage for a distance of ten miles on “the machine.” 
It is interesting to watch the track ahead, and imagine yourself 
going down the bank from some obstruction. You look at the 
steam-guage and wonder if a hundred and ten pounds of steam is 
a safe quantity. As the speed increases, the sway of the engine 
attracts especial notice. Every little roughness of the track is 
felt, and the machine goes knocking about from side to side, with 
foree enough to tear the rails from the ties. The flat ribbon of 
rail, extending so far before you, seems utterly insufficient to hold 
the vast, ponderous weight of iron upon it. For relief from the 
terrors you have conjured up, you turn to the engineer and ven- 
ture a remark. He does not look around, his hand is on the lever, 
his eye steadily fixed on the track. Just then the fireman rings 
the bell for a crossing. You can see it swing, but in the crash 
and thunder of your progress you hear no sound, and then you 
think that the engineer perhaps did not hear your voice. The fire- 
man is constantly busy. He piles up the wood in easy distance 
and then “‘stokes.” As the dry sticks are cast in the furnace, the 
devouring flame seizes them with fierce avidity, eats into their 
substance, penetrates their pores, and tears them to pieces almost 
in a moment. It is an awful fire, unlike any you ever witnessed. 
You take another look at the track and gain a new sensation, for 
wherever the rail is a little settled, the engine sinks down upon it, 
and it seems as if the wheels and trucks were giving way, and the 
whole machine about to crush down in one fatal smash-up. These 
are daylight observations, but the night is the time to enjoy a loco- 
motive ride. The light from the engine-lamp extends only two or 
three rails forward—beyond that all is darkness, and you go 
plunging on into the black unseen before you, without a possibility 
of a forewarning of any danger. You can see the switch lights, 
or that of another locomotive, but a log or a drunken man may be 
on the track, or a rail may be broken, and you none the wiser, until 
with a crash vou meet your doom.—Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 
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THE WILD HORSE. 
— 
— 
boldest of the herd, and whom they implicitly obey. => 
Spanish horse, but rather stronger. ‘They are of all colors, and a 
great number are piebald. When caught, they will kick at any ee) 
person who goes behind them ; and it is also with great difficulty 
they can be bridled and saddled ; however, they are not vicious, and . 
' 
_ 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
SPRING. 


BY ELLEN M. HALPINE. 


The long and gloomy wintry months are over, 
Sweet Spring resumes her regal throne again ; 

Soft springing grass the hills and valleys cover— 
Welcome, fair empress, to thy broad domain! 

On hill and plain thy warm and glowing fingers 
Are swiftly loosing Winter's icy chain, 

Where, stern and cold, the grim old monarch lingers, 
Reluctant to resign his stormy reign. , 


I see the waving of thy golden tresses, 
The dazzling beauty of thy smile divine ; 

In the south wind I feel thy soft caresses, 
And joy exultant fills this heart of mine. 

In grove and glen ten thousand flowers are blushing 
B th the radiance of thy sunny eye; 

From tiny throats ten th d songs are gushing, 
Filling the air with joyous melody. 


Freed from the chains of Winter's stern dominion, 
The soul, bowed down with weariness and gloom, 
Rises aloft on faith’s triumphant pinion, 
To the blest land of never fading bloom. 
To that fair clime, where reigns the spring eternal, 
Whose bending skies are ever soft and bright; 
Whose flowery fields are ever fresh and vernal : 
Where all is bloom and fragrance, joy and light. 


> 
> 
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WEEMATOO, THE INDIAN PRINCESS. 
A TALE OF MT. WACHUSETT. 


BY FRANCES M. CHESEBRO’. 


Mr. WacuvsetT, now a famous resort of pleasure-parties and 
lovers of fine scenery, overlooks a panorama of beauty of great 
extent, comprising cultivated farms, beautiful country villages, 
miniature lakes, and rippling streams, even affording an occasional 
glimpse of the waters that border our coast. From the top of the 
mountain you command an unbroken view on either side, inter- 
sected by no higher land, and in fertility and beauty of scenery 
this eminence has justly obtained a worthy distinction among the 
other mountains in New England. 

Two hundred years ago this mountain, then called “ Wachusett 
Hill,” was the home of mighty tribes of Indians, and the abode 
of their powerful sachem. In the year 1644, Nashacowan and 
Wassamagin, two chiefs, and leaders of the tribes living in the 
vicinity of this hill, appeared before the governor, desiring to be 
received under his protection and government. They were made 
acquainted with the articles drawn up for their mutual protection, 
and freely assented to them. Then presenting the court, as was 
customary on such occasions, with gifts of wampum, they received 
in turn a testimonial of the friendly league that had been ratified, 
and proceeded joyfully to their homes. 

About this time, John Eliot commenced his labors among the 
Indians of Massachusetts, having prepared himself for the task 
by a thorough knowledge of the language, gained by becoming a 
pupil to one of their own number. After a few years of wonder- 
ful success in his efforts to teach the simple truths of Christianity, 
other kindred spirits became interested with him in the work, and 
aided him most essentially in his labors. Among the latter was a 
young man, a personal friend of Eliot, who had gained the con- 
fidence of the governor and court by his ready intellect and active 
service in the young colony. He, too, had given his time to gain 
a knowledge of the Indian dialect, and was often employed as a 
messenger to carry verbal communications from the white settle- 
ments to the Indian camps. He had previously studied medicine, 
and was considerably versed in his profession, which, with his 
other practical qualities, made him a most serviceable person for 
the peculiar circumstances surrounding him. To him was en- 
trusted, in 1650, a most important message from the governor of 
Massachusetts to the tribes living on and about Mt..Wachusett. 

Tt was on a warm September day that young Talbot found him- 
self following the narrow track that led him up the acclivity of the 
hill to the tent of Wassamagin. He had been accompanied on 
his journey by trusty white guides, but they had remained at the 
dwelling of a white settler at the foot of the hill, in what is now 
the pleasant town of Princetown, and the young man was left to 
proceed unattended up the mountain. The day was warm and 
cloudless, and as the sun began to descend behind the lofty grand 
hill, a quiet and beauty seemed to settle upon the landscape that 
were not unnoticed by the traveller. As he wound his way along 
the narrow footpath, he listened in vain to catch a sound that 
would indicate that the deep mighty forest that enveloped him 
was the abode of human life. Occasionally a squirrel surprised 
him by darting across the track, and the trees were full of the 
music of birds, carolling their evening songs. 

About half way up the mountain, striking off from the main 
path, was the tent of Wassamagin. As Talbot approached it he 
was surprised at the strange silence that reigned around him. He 
saw groups of Indians reclining upon the ground, unarmed, and 
in loose garments, idling away the twilight hours, while in other 
circles, earnestly talking in low subdued voices, were Indian 
squaws and maidens. As Talbot neared the tent he was saluted 
by an Indian who was acting as doorkeeper to the abode of his 
sachem. Addressing him in his own language, the stranger 
requested to be conducted to Wassamagin. 

“We no admit white man. Pretty Weematoo, bright Weema- 
too, is dying. No power can save her. Doctors do no good to 
pretty Weematoo. She die.” 


This, then, was the cause of the silence that pervaded the scene. 
A holy awe and reverence stole over the young man as he noted 
the sad, sympathizing faces clustered around the wigwam of the 
chief. He spoke again, and this time his words gained him a 
ready passport. 

“Tam a doctor; I may help your pretty Weematoo. Let me 
go to your chief.” 

He was at once conducted into the presence of Wassamagin. 
In one corner of the wigwam, on a couch of green boughs and 
leaves, covered with a soft fawn skin, reclined the Indian princess, 
the only daughter of the lordly chief. Her father knelt by her 
side with his face buried in his hands, and his low, bewailing cry, 
half suppressed for fear of disturbing the sick maiden, touched the 
heart of the young man with a more than common sympathy. 
The Indian condactor softly approached his chief and roused him 
from his grief. He raised his head, and seeing a white stranger in 
his tent, strove to summon his dignity, and rose to approach him. 

“ Wassamagin gives thee greeting,” said the chief, extending 
his right hand as a token of the friendly league subsisting between 
the white man and his tribe. 

“I come from the governor,” said, Talbot, “ bringing a message 


to you; but let not my business intrude upon your grief. I am a 


physician, somewhat skilled in medicine, and crave the favor of 
exerting my power in your daughter’s behalf.” 

The chief shook his head mournfully, and said : 

“No help for Weematoo. The Good Spirit is angry with Wee- 
matoo. Weematoo die.” 

“ The Good Spirit is never angry with his children. He afflicts 
them in mercy,” said Talbot, approaching the couch where the 
sick maiden reclined. 

One glance at Weematoo convinced the young man of the na- 
ture of the disease that was so sorely afflicting the maiden. A 
hot fever was burning on her brow, and her parched lips were like 
burning coals. She was delirious, and occasionally her wild, in- 
coherent cries rung through the wigwam, and brought every In- 
dian on to his feet outside the tent. Taking the hand of Wassa- 
magin, Talbot besought him to entrust his daughter to his care. 

“The Good Spirit will surely bless my efforts. Only trust in 
Him, and me as his messenger, to restore your beautiful child to 
life.” 

The chief no longer resisted this appeal. Talbot instantly des- 
patched one of the Indian attendants for a vessel of cold water 
from a spring further up the mountain. With this he bathed 
Weematoo’s brow and parched skin; and taking from his travel- 
ling-sachel a few simple medicines, he administered them to his 
patient. The tent was hot, aud ihe atmosphere impure. He or- 
dered the doors to be thrown open, and apertures to be made to 
admit fresh air. With the application of a few of nature’s restor- 
atives the sick girl began to show signs of improvement. 

The night came on, and Wassamagin and Talbot together 
watched over the couch of Weematoo. During the intervals of 
rest that came to her, the chief questioned his guest as to his heal- 
ing power, and desired to be further instructed in the new doctrine 
of the Great Spirit. John Eliot had visited the tribes about this 
mountain and had awakened an interest in his preaching in the 
simple hearts of the red children. There was a mystery connect- 
ed with the new truths, and this, together with what now seemed 
to be the wonderful healing power of Talbot, caused him to be 
regarded by Wassamagin as a being of superior origin and destiny. 

The still hours of the summer night passed away, and with the 
morning light came the joyful tidings that Weematoo was saved. 
Her fever was allayed, her reason returned, and the crisis of dan- 
ger passed. As the sun rose above the glorious old mountain, 
Talbot and the sachem knelt before the couch of the maiden, and 
together blessed God for the success that had attended his efforts. 
Wassamagin besought the young man to remain his guest until 
Weematoo should be wholly restored to health. Talbot consent- 
ed, and for a fortnight remained an honored guest of the great 
sachem. 

Leaving the Princess Weematoo surrounded by her numerous 
faithful attendants, Wassamagin, accompanied by young Talbot, 
repaired to the place appointed for the council, to meet there his 
own and neighboring tribes, to execute the business contained in 
the message from the governor. There had been some serious 
depredations made by the Indians from this vicinity, and the for- 
mer pledge was to be again read and renewed, as a reminder of 
their treaty and a warning to any who might hereafter forfeit this 
sacred bond. ‘The council chamber was an open space in the for- 
est. High maples and towering oaks towered above them, and a 
soft green carpet of grass and moss was at their feet. The sum- 
mer breeze wafted to them the fragrance of the pine and the sweet 
fern, and below them lay an unbroken, uncultivated country, with 
an occasional corn patch and scattered hovel bordering upon for- 
ests, while the beautiful lakes and streams lie embosomed in nature 
as she came from the hand of her Creator. 

Talbot appeared before the assembled tribes leaning upon the 
strong arm of Wassamagin. A murmur of jealousy ran through 
the ranks of the young warriors. The rumor of Weematoo’s 
deathly sickness, and the strange manner in which she had been 
rescued, had gone throughout the camps, and a thrill of jeal- 
ous indignation seized the young men as they foresaw the favor 
that might come to Talbot for this service rendered to their chief. 
Among the rebellious ones was Onatona, the son of the sachem 
who dwelt on the east side of the mountain, and who for many 
years had been a devoted admirer of Weematoo. His suit had 
been but partially favored until within a few months, when she 
had yielded to his wooing, and was now his affianced bride. Was- 
samagin raised his voice and proclaimed to the assembled tribes 
his strong adherence to the former pledge, then in words of elo- 
quence spoke of the great favor he had received from the stranger. 


“White man come to my tent. The flower of our tribe, the 
red rose, Weematoo, was dying. No power could save her. 
White man came—sent by the Great Spirit—and Weematoo 
lives. Break the treaty at your peril. Wassamagin’s anger and 
curse fall upon each head that harms my guest or breaks one 
clause of the sacred pledge.” 

The assembly dispersed, and Talbot returned to the tent of 
Wassamagin. Here they were greeted by Weematoo, who, lean- 
ing upon the arm of her favorite attendant, came up the path to 
meet them, Her cheek was yet thin from the effect of her late 
illness, but a healthy, vigorous life flowed in her veins, and her 
step had gained somewhat of its elasticity. As she came forward 
to meet her father and his guest, Talbot thought he had never 
seen so graceful a figure, so noble a mien connected with such 
sweetness and beauty of features. Her whole bearing betokened 
her origin. She was indeed worthy the name of princess. 


Having saluted her father with a kiss, Weematoo modestly 
touched her lips to the hand of his companion, who had extended 
it as a sign of welcome. They entered the tent and sat a long 
time together conversing on the events of the day. Weematoo 
listened with a beating heart to the words of her father as he re- 
hearsed for her hearing each circumstance of the council. Her 
cheek grew hot and red with excitement as she learned of the re- 
bellion that ran through the ranks of the younger portion of the 
tribes. She retired apart, leaving the sachem and his guest to- 
gether, to think upon the strange events of the day. She sat un- 
der the shadow of an oak, and with her beautiful head resting 
against the trunk of the tree, meditated long and earnestly. She 
was aroused from this position by a call to hasten in and preside 
at the coming repast, after which she pleaded weariness, and bid- 
ding them good night, retired from their presence. 

After the council had broken up, and the chiefs and older men 
had proceeded to their homes, a band of young warriors loitered 
away by themselves, waiting till the evening shadows should come 
to screen them from view, that they might repair to their secret 
haunt. There were twelve of these noble young chiefs, tall, ath- 
letic, and proud of bearing, and as they sat together, their eyes 
flashing with jealous revenge, they presented an imposing picture 
of rude, uncultivated nature roused to revolt and rebellion. Ona- 
tona was the first to speak. With fire flashing from his eyes he 
called upon his comrades to aid him in his work of revenge. The 
white man had come among them, and by necromantic power had 
restored Weematoo to life. He had sat a favored guest at Was- 
samagin’s board, and had wrested from him the affections of his 
affianced bride. Weematoo had frowned upon him when last they 
met. He then vowed revenge. It should fall upon the head of 
the white man. 

A murmur of applause ran around the circle, and each clasped 
the other’s hand as a pledge that they would aid in the work of 
vengeance. While they sat thus, consulting with each other on 
some feasible plan to effect their purpose, a slight rustling of 
leaves caused them to start and look out into the darkness. A 
figure glided down the path to their secret retreat and stood in 
their midst. They sprang upon their feet, and stood speechless, 
waiting for the intruder to speak. Throwing off the heavy blan- 
ket that wrapped her slight form, Weematoo revealed herself to 
the astonished group. Her words. were addressed to her affianced 
lover, Onatona. 

“Think, Onatona, to gain the hand of the red rose by this work 
of revenge? The white man is Weematoo’s preserver. The 
good spirit sent him to bring back the life that was waning. The 
white man is Wassamagin’s friend. Let Onatona touch but one 
hair of his head and the red rose blooms no longer for him. The 
white man’s God will help her revenge his wrong. Weematoo 
desires a promise from Onatona.”’ 

Filled with surprise at the appearance of the maiden in their 
Panidst, and horror-stricken that their plans should reach the ear of 
their chief, Onatona gave the desired pledge, but only as a plea to 
induce Weematoo to return to her home, with her fears allayed. 
The sudden appearance of the chief’s daughter in their secret 
haunt so surprised the party that for five minutes no one spoke. 
Onatona was the first to break the silence. 

“Shall the white man escape the red man’s revenge, and our 
wrong go unavenged ? Weematoo plays false to her lover. The 
white stranger has stolen the heart of the red rose.” 

Then crouching down together upon the ground, they took up 
the broken thread of their plan, and with fresh vigor worked at its 
completion. There were plenty of loose, disorderly Indians 
among the tribes that for a paltry bauble would act as spy upon 
the movements of the white man. One of these persons had been 
sent to the tent of Wassamagin to learn if possible the plans of 
young Talbot. At this stage of their conference the messenger 
arrived, bringing tidings that on the morrow he would repair to 
the house of a white settler at the foot of the mountain, there to 
confer with the guides who accompanied him on his journey. 

They then were in possession of the necessary information for 
the effecting of their purpose. It was decided that on the follow- 
ing day a messenger, purporting to be from Weematoo, should 
repair to the dwelling of the white man and request Talbot to 
meet her at a rendezvous a mile distant, on the night of that day, 
in order to receive intelligence of great import to his life and safe- 
ty. The messenger was to call at the appointed hour and con- 
duct him to the place of meeting, and deliver him into the hands 
of the young warriors, Onatona himself craving the privilege of 
inflicting the fatal wound. At a late hour the little company sep- 
arated, to meet again at the same hour on the following night. 

When Weematoo left the presence of the young warriors, she 
did not return immediately to her father’s tent, but glided around 
the brow of the hill, until she supposed the sound of her footstep 
could no longer be heard ; then taking another path, she retraced 
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her steps, and walked cautiously along till she reached a part of 
the woods thickly covered with low underbrash. With her hands 
she tore away the tangled shrubbery and gained for herself an en- 
trance into the narrow mouth of a cave under the projecting hill. 
Then crawling upon her hands and feet along the passage, she 
found herself in a hollow cavern, or artificial retreat, almost direct- 
ly under the spot where the young Indians assembled. 

This strange place was known only to the house of Wassama- 
gin. It was scooped out from under the hill many years before, 
as a place of resort for the chief and his private friends during a 
time when feuds existed between the tribes in that vicinity. It 
was used also as a place for private conferences, and was arranged 
80 as to gather the particulars of the movements of the tribes who 
were wont to assemble in the then secret haunt now occupied by 
the young revolters. At one time Wassamagin was secreted in 
this cave for ten days, and Weematoo had often heard her mother, 
who had since died, relate how she, inspired with true woman’s 
courage, went each night to the spot to take to her husband chief 
his daily food. 

With a beating heart Weematoo listened to the plan renewed 
after her departure. She remained here until after the family had 
dispersed, then hurried through the darkness to her father’s tent. 
She threw herself upon her fawn skin couch, and overcome by 
weariness and fatigue, she soon fell asleep. When she awoke the 
following morning, to her great surprise the sun was shining into 
the apartment, and the busy sounds without the tent convinced 
her that she had overslept her usual hour for rising. In amoment 
all the terrible events of the past night came to her mind. Spring- 
ing hastily upon her feet, she hurriedly arranged her simple toilet, 
and hastened out to confer with Talbot before he should leave on 
his day’s journey. What was her distress to learn that he had de- 
parted an hour before, leaving a message for her, to the effect that 
during the following week he should again appear at the tent of 
‘Wassamagin to bid her farewell previous to his final departure. 

Now Weematoo saw that she was too late. Her preserver's 
life was in danger, and in her anxiety for him she took no thought 
of herself or of the obstacles that clustered thickly in her way, 
but at once began to devise some measure to pat.to nought the 
plan of her jealous lover. All the day she sat meditating this 

“scheme, and when night began to throw heavy shadows in the 
deep forest, she took with her her trustiest servant and started for 
the house of the white settler. 

” Having arrived near the dwelling, she secreted herself, and sent 
forward her messenger, placing in his hand a single ornament, a 
gift from Talbot, as a surety that she herself was awaiting him. 
Soon the servant returned bringing Talbot with him. He had re- 
ceived the former message purporting to be from Weematoo, and 
was striving to solve the mystery, when he was again summoned to 
her presence. Addressing her in her own language, he desired 
her to explain why, in her delicate health, she had sought him, 
almost alone and exposed to countless dangers. Weematoo’s 
only answer was a request that he would, without a moment’s de- 
lay, prepare to follow her whither she mfght lead him. Talbot 
looked into her face and scanned it long and earnestly, thinking 
he might discover some trace of her disease yet lingering about 
her, some fresh attack of delirium ; but he saw nothing but a calm 
resolute determination, and placing his hand in hers, he freely con- 
sented to follow her. They commenced their route back in a dif- 
ferent direction from the one usually frequented. Weematoo in- 
structed her guide to take the circuitious path leading to the right, 
that would necessarily carry them far out of the direct course. 
This she did that they might not encounter the party who a little 
later would be assembled at their appointed rendezvous. 


When they began to ascend the hill, Talbot saw that they were 
on the opposite side of the mountain, and their way lay through 
an unfrequented region. After a three hours’ journey, Weematoo 
dismissed her guide, and with her companion proceeded to the en- 
trance of the artificial cave. Talbot, more than ever involved in 
mystery, could only follow her, trusting to her friendship and 
fidelity. When within the narrow enclosure, Weematoo explained 
to him the cause of this strange proceeding. She begged of him 
to remain there until she should give him the word of release, 
assuring him that each night at a stated hour he would find food 
placed in the marrow entrance to his prison house. Talbot was 
greatly impressed with the danger Weematoo had passed through 
for his safety, and begged to be permitted to accompany her home 
to Wassamagin’s tent. Weematoo calmed his fears by assuring him 
that she possessed a charmed life, and was safe among friends or 
enemies. She had, nothing to fear, for revenge was not to fall 
upon her head, but upon her preserver’s. 

Days passed away, and Weematoo found opportunity to supply 
her prisoner with daily food. Rumors in the meantime had gone 
out that the messenger sent by the governor was missing, and no 
clue could be gained of him. The white settler, whose guest he had 
. been, became alarmed, and despatched a hasty communication to 
the governor. Soon there came a message to Wassamagin de- 
manding the safe return of Talbot, requesting one of their own 
number, the son of a chief, to be reserved as hostage until his 
messenger should be restored to him. 

Wassamagin had been absent from home since the day fullow- 
ing the council, and oneturning had barely time to learn of the 
sudden disappearance of his guest before he received the commu- 
nication from the governor. He immediately despatched men in 
all directions to summon the tribes together in council. 

On the following day there was a large assembly convened to 
listen to the words of the powerful chief, and to learn what new 
cause had thus suddenly brought them together. Onatona was 
there with his faithful band of associates. Wassamagin rose and 
laid before the assembled tribes the message he had received from 
the governor, and demanded of them the person of young Talbot. 


He ‘harangued them with words of fiery eloquence, reminding 
_them of the solemn treaty, and threatening them with his anger if 
they failed to comply with his request. 

After this speech a dead silence reigned among the assembled 
tribes. No one of that great concourse of people could give any 
clue to his disappearance. During this unbroken silence, the 
sounds, at but a little distance, of crackling boughs could be heard, 
and all eyes were directed to the spot from whence proceeded 
these sounds. A cry of surprise and joy echoed through the for- 
est as the ranks separated to admit inside the circle the princess 
Weematoo and her preserver. Walking to the side of her father, 
she motioned her companion to take his stand by her. She raised 
her silvery voice, and said : 

“‘ Weematoo delivers up her prisoner into the hands of Wassa- 
magin.” 

Weematoo then proceeded to relate to her father, in the pres- 
ence of the awe-struck assembly, the train of complicated events 
that had transpired. After dwelling in full upon each circum- 
stance connected with his rescue, omitting nothing save the place 
of concealment, she turned toward Onatona and said : 

“Weematoo throws to the wind the oaths that bound her to 
Onatona. The red lover is fulse. He would destroy the messen- 
ger of the Good Spirit, and the preserver of Weematoo’s life. The 
red rose no longer unfolds its blossom on the bosom of the false 
betrayer ” 

Then turning to her father, Weematoo expressed her intention 
of accompanying the white man to his home, to learn of him the 
truths of the new religion, and to serve him in return for the gift 
he had bestowed upon her. She would be the white man’s sister, 
and in his home be further instructed of the Great Spirit, then she 
would return and teach her own people. 

Wassamagin gave his consent to Weematoo’s request, and di- 
rected the revolters to be removed for punishment. In considera- 
tion of the fact that they were sons of chiefs, and members of 
high families, whom it would be bad policy to offend, he mitigated 
their sentence, which ordinarily would have been death. Then 
the assembly broke up, and through the different forest paths each 
group wended their way home. . 

Soon after this, Talbot proceeded on his journey homeward, ac- 
companied by Wassamagin and Weematoo, where the latter re- 
mained as an honored guest and pupil in the house of John Eliot. 
She soon after adopted the costume of the white women, and be- 
came greatly beloved and revered for the beauty of her character 
and the great service she had rendered Talbot. A few years later 
she became the wife of Talbot, whom she loved and served with 
all the ardor and fidelity of her princely nature. 

Weematoo lived many years, a happy, faithful wife, and her 
descendants are now among the inhabitants of our New England, 
and they boast with great pride and satisfaction their lineal de- 
scent from the noble Indian princess, the daughter of Wassamagin, 
the beautiful Weematoo. 


» 
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A GLANCE AT THE RUINS OF PASTUM. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


Tue ruins of Pxstum are the columns of Hercules to most of 
the tourists who visit Italy. The road and the environs have, not 
been of the safest at certain periods. This bad reputation and 
the more real danger of the malaria still keep a certain number of 
travellers aloof, even among those who make a professional study 
of the country. So many persons now-a-days traverse Italy with 
impunity, that people are beginning to recover from the effects of 
this bugbear of brigands. As for the fevers, sometimes mortal, 
you are exposed to contracting at Pestum, it is most prudent not 
to visit it during the heat of summer, to avoid sleeping there dur- 
ing the day, and particularly not to remain there after sunset. A 
direct road leads from Naples to these admirable remains of an- 
tiquity, passing through Nocera, la Cava and Salerno. 

The coach stops at an isolated house. Almost in front of this 
dwelling are seen at a sh®rt distance the ruins of a temple, said to 
be a temple of Ceres. But you hasten to reach the two great 
temples situated further off, and, in proportion as you approach 
them, you experience a greater and more tremulous emotion, one 
of those profound emotions, so rare in life, like what, you feel on 
beholding for the first time St. Peters or the Coliseum, and which 
are the glory of art, since great monuments springing from the 
hands of men cause an excitement similar to that inspired by the 
grand spectacles of nature. The temple which first presents itself 
is well fitted to justify this enthusiasm by the imposing simplicity 
and severe grandeur of its ruins,‘the finest and best preserved of 
all those of Pestum. This temple, called that of Neptune, is a 
large parallelogram, with its six columns on each face, and four- 
teen on the side, comprising those of the angles. These thirty- 
six columns, elevated on three steps, form in the periphery a con- 
tinuous portico in the space left between them and the walls of 
the cella. They appear to be more massive than those of the 
Parthenon and Temple of Theseus at Athens. They have no 
base, are fluted and conical, the apper diameter being a third 
smaller than the lower. What gives the architecture of the Tem- 
ple of Neptune a peculiar character is the great projection of the 
two principal pieces of the capital: the plinth, a huge square 
block sustaining the architrave, and the echinus, a moulding 
placed immediately below the plinth. This projection and this 
great volume of capital, admirably crown the massive shafts of the 
columns and concur to give them a just proportion of elegance. 
The Temple of Neptune belongs to the fine. epoch of Greek art, 


whose style and taste, at a certain time, spread not only through 


Greece and Asia, but Italy and Sicily, just as, at a later epoch, the 
ogival architecture invaded at once a considerable part of Europe. 
The Posidonium of Pestum is the Parthenon at Athens, with a 
robuster air, but with less elegance and richness. 

At a short distance from the Temple of Neptune are the re- 
mains of another great monument, designated by the name of 
Basilica. Of a much less elegant aspect, it seems, at the first 
glance, to be constructed on the same system. Still there are es- 
sential differences: the shafts of the columns, instead of being 
conical, are swollen. The firm and pure design of the capitals of 
the Temple of Neptune has lost here its character of strength and 
beauty.” The plinth has the same projection, but the moulding 
beneath has not the same happy curve—it is flattened, and seems 
as if crushed by the weight of the architrave. 

Besides the temples, there are at Pestum traces of amphithe- 
atres, a circus, and other monuments, and remains of walls, in 
some places eighteen feet thick, and defended, at intervals, by 
towers. There have been also found traces of aqueducts abutting 
on the city side, bounded by the mountains. The difficulty of 
procuring drinkable water must have been felt from the first, 
by the inhabitants of Pestum; and we are tempted to ask 
ourselves how the first colonists could have chosen a situation 
so unfavorable in this respect, on the banks of the Salsum, a little 
rivulet with petrifying waters, which, after having skirted a por- 
tion of the walls, mingles with the brackish and sulphurous waters 
of the Accius. The plain of Pxstum was doubtless less marshy 
in antiquity than at present ; but Strabo remarked of it in his day 
that it was unhealthy. 

Nothing is sadder than the appearance of individuals attacked 
by malaria after a sojourn. A few buffaloes wandering in the 
marshes, numerous reptiles, and flocks of pigeons whirling about 
the ruins, or seeking a shelter there from the incessant pursuit 
of birds of prey, are the only inhabitants of this man-forsaken 
region. 

In presence of these monuments, stamped with such a character 
of greatness, you ask what manner of people constructed them 
and left behind such durable monuments of their artistic taste ; 
but the writers of antiquity say nothing of these ruins. Only, 
the greater part of the Latin poets vie with each other in celebrat- 
ing the fields of roses cultivated at Pastum and their double har- 
vest in each year. The roses of Pxstum were known to the 
whole Roman world ; they make a part of the Anacreontic bag- 
gage, and perfume the inanity of little notes. 


This flower, consecrated to Venus, was probably brought to 
Pestum by the Sybarite colonists who fled thither when Sybaris 
succumbed under the rivalry of Cronona, five hundred years before 
the Christian era. It was they, doubtless, who embellished it, and 
carried to a high degree the arts of Greece, a colony of which they 
were. Pestum was then called Posidonia, from a Greek name in- 
dicating its consecration to Neptune (Poseidon), and it was one of 
the principal cities of Lucania. Towards the epoch when the 
Samnites declared war on the Romans, the Brutians and Lucani- 
ans attacked the Hellenic colonies in Italy. Posidonia fell into their 
power. But while the primitive inhabitants and the Greeks were 
struggling against each other, a more formidable enemy, the Ro- 
mans, prepared to subject them all. Pyrrhus, summoned by the 
Greeks to their succor, was vanquished, and the Romans made 
themselves masters of Posidonia, and changed its name to that of 
Pestum, a primitive name perhaps, whose altered form is extant 
on ancient medals. Endowed with municipal institutions, the 
city of Pestum showed itself faithful to the fortunes of Rome, 
and aided her with ships and money. Still it preserved its ancient 
reminiscences. Every year, at a certain epoch, the inhabitants 
consecrated a day of public mourning to the loss of their inde- 
pendence. 

From this time till the reign of Augustus, history is silent 
with regard to Pwstum. From the age of Augustus to the inva- 
sions of the Saracens, an interval of eight centuries, is the same 
silence. The latter, forced in 915 to pass over to Africa, surprised 
Pxstum in the night, sacked it, and almost entirely destroyed it. 
In 1080, the Norman, Robert Guiscard, completed its ruin; he 
demolished the buildings, carried off the columns, ransacked the 
ruins, and transported their rich spoils to Salerno to adorn the 
church of St. Matthew. His pious zeal was more fatal than the 
pillage of the Saracens. After so many trials Pwstum could do 
nothing but languish. The canals were neglected, stagnant waters 
invaded the soil, sand banks raised by the sea, impeded the course 
of the little rivulets and contributed to their expansion. The in- 
habitants, deprived of potable water, and tormented by maladies 
produced by the foul air of the marshes, decided, in 1580, to aban- 
don this accursed city entirely, and established themselves at 
Capaccio. After their emigration the ruins of Psstum remained 
unknown for more than a hundred and fifty years. In 1745 
Baron Joseph Antonini for the first time called the attention of 
Europe to them in his history of Lucania, published at Naples. 
At last, in 1793, they were measured and carefully drawn by Mr. 
Delagardette, an architect and pensioner of the French republic at 
the school of Fine Arts at Rome. He, and a young Englishman 
who was interested in his enterprise, were obliged to sleep on beds 
which had been abandoned since 1580. 

It is to be regretted that intelligent excavations are not made on 
the site of Pxstum; they would doubtless be interesting to tho 
history of art. But tourists visit the ruins, and artists never weary 
of drawing and painting them ; many among them have died of 
fevers they have contracted there. Many in this region where the 
roses spring, have been cut down by the exhalations of the soil, 
from the first colonists to those who have established themselves 
there in our own days. What asad subject of thought is the 
strife that man has to sustain here below against a nature always 
severe and often hostile and fatal. 
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CHURCH OF THE PILGRIMS, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


BROOKLYN, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK. 

M. M. Battovu—Derar Srr:—What and how to write of the 
subject of my present series of sketches, drawn expressly for your 
Pictorial, is a query which, up to the moment of commencing this 
letter, has remained unanswered in my own mind, and I assure 
you that I sit down to solve it with considerable hesitation. To 
describe the city of Brooklyn, either historically, geographically, 
municipally or pictorially, is a task of no ordinary character, and 
requiring much space than I can hope to comune in your 

r. So indissolubly is she united to the city of New York—so 
intimately connected in all her interests and feelings with her 
neighbor, that to speak of her individually would be to write the 
biography of one of the “Siamese Twins.” ae with her 
growth, and strengthened with her strength, she stands side by 
side with the Empire City in the march of improvement and rapid 
development, so characteristic of the American people. The idea 
of her absorption by her more gigantic sister is by no means an 
improbable one ; indeed, while I write, the subject is being debated 
in the legislative balls of the State, and it may be that ere this 
reaches you, the “City of Brooklyn” will be no more. Whether 
this result be immediate or not, such is her manifest destiny ; and 


I leave the task of writing her biography to other and abler pens 

mine. The material—for much of which I am under obliga- 
tions to Mr. Spooner, of the Evening Star—is before me, and is 
replete with interest to the antiquarian and historiographer, as well 
as to the general reader ; but to give even the most concise epitome 
of it would require the scope of a volume, and I am compelled to 


forego the endeavor. A glance at the appearance which she pre- 


sents to the eye of the visitor for the first time, may, however, be 
of interest, and serve to explain my sketches. Brooklyn, as your 


| 


readers are well aware, is situated on the Long Island shore 
of the strait which connects Long Island Sound with the Bay 
of New York, and opposite te.the Empire City. This strait, 
called the East River, is crossed by numerous ferries, which 
keep up a continued communication with all parts of the two 
cities, the boats passing to and fro with their loads of 
= and vehicles every few minutes through the day, and each 
hour of the night. The principal ones are Fulton, 
Wall Street, South, Hamilton Avenue, Catherine, Jackson, 
and Peck-Slip Ferries, which, until recently, were in the hands 
and under the control of rival companies; but within a short 
time past the more prominent ones have been merged into 
“The Union Ferry Company,” and the monopoly of the 


traffic which this throws into their hands, and the conse- 
quences thereof, have created a local excitement calculated 
somewhat to affect the interests of the city of Brooklyn. The 
of the 


large view on the next page presents but a limited 
extent of the water front of the city, 

much less of the vast expanse embraced 
within her limits. It was taken from 
the foot of Wall Street, New York, look- 
ing rather diagonally across and up the 
East River, towards Williamsburgh and 
Bushwick, which towns have been re- 
cently absorbed by their more powerful 
neighbor, and form component wards of 
Brooklyn. The extent of this front, 
the line, is nearly 
ten miles, a v imited jon of 
which is A in the I 
have endeavored to give, however, the 
most striking points which arrest the 
attention of the observer in crossing the 
Fulton Ferry, as well as a faint idea of 
the busy scene presented by the surface 
of the river, with its multitude of crafts 
of all shapes and sizes, from the packet- 
ship of vast proportions to the scow 
with its load of mud dredged from the 
docks, to be emptied into and swept sea- 
ward by the swift current of the river. 
Tt will be seen that a portion of bf 
on the ae the picture is quite ele . 
being built on what is termed “ Brooklyn 
Heights,” some seventy feet above the level 
of the river. This may be called the “west 
end ” of the city ; and the magnificent view of 
New York and its expansive harbor, the 
clear, bracing air, and other inherent advan- 
tages, render it a delightful place of residence. 
Landing on the Brooklyn side, the interest is 
changed, not lost, in the bustle and activity 
of the crowds which, arriving by each suc- 
cessive boat, pour through the main thorough- 
fare to their respective destinations. Fulton : 
Street, a portion of which is represented in the picture below, is 


the paced avenue of the city, and is a steep, crooked street, ex- 
tending from the ferry across the city. It forms an exception to 
the greater proportion of the other streets, which run at right 
angles, and are generally about sixty feet wide, and shaded with 
trees. The omnibuses, which formerly run through Falton 
Street, have been superseded by cars proj ciled by horse power, 
which run in all directions, from Greenwood, on the south, to 


Green Point, on the north of the city; and the constant arrival and 


departure of the ferry-boats and cars, with the transfer of passen- 
gers to and from each, renders tliat portion of the street which I 

ave sketched a very active and bustling scene. Brooklyn is a 
remarkably well-built city, and contains many handsome public 
buildings, some of which have, from time to time, appeared in the 


pages of the Pictorial. The most prominent among there is the 
City Hall, situated on a triangular pak, bounded by Fulton, 
Court and Joralemon Streets. In its style and appearance, it 


ae 
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bears a resemblance to the City Hall, of New York. It is built of 
white marble, and cost about $200,000. The Navy Yard and 
Atlantic Docks have each been represented to the readers of your 
journal from various points of view. 1 bave a general view 
of the former, from the foot of Grand Street, New York, in which 
is shown the two large ship-houses, with some of the vessels and 
hulks awaiting repairs or preparing for service. The receivi 

ship, North Carolina, one of the largest vessels in the United 
States Navy, is seen on the left of the picture. Brooklyn contains 
some sixty-six churches, many of which are remark for their 
beautiful architectural style and finish. The Church of the Pil- 
grims (Congregational), whore spire forms a prominent object in 
approaching the city, is en imposing structure of gray stone, situ- 
ated on the corner of Henry and bce Streets. The Rev. R. 
S. Storrs is the pastor. The corner-stone of this edifice was laid 
July 3, 1844, and it was consecrated to divine service with becom- 
ing ceremonies, on the 12th of May, 1846. The Church of the 


CITY HOSPITAL, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Holy Trinity, Grace Church, the Unitarian Church, and the 


Charch of the Restoration, are all of them handsome buildings of 
brown stone, in the Gothic style. The first named cost $150,000. 
Dr. Cox’s and Dr. Bethune’s churches are also of brown stone. 
Among the public institutions of the city, the Brooklyn Athenzum, 
situated at the corner of Atlantic and Clinton Streets, South 
Brooklyn, takes high rank. It has a large and growing library, 
an excellent reading-room, and, during the season, its course of 


lectures is unexcelled even in the great city opposite. The build- 
ing is a fine one, and cost $60,000. The eny library contains a 
valuable collection of keoks. The Brooklyn Lyceum is another 
institution for the dissemination of knowledge by means of a 
library and lectures. It is a handsome structure of granite, locat- 
ed on Washington Street, and contains a spacious lecture-room, 
There is also an institution of a similar character m the Navy 


Yard, called the United States Lyceam, which, in addition to s 
large collection of curiceities brought home by officers of the navy, 
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VIEW OF BROOKLYN, FROM THE FOOT OF WALL STRE 


contains valuable i and mineralogical cabinets. The 
new City Hospital on Raymond Street, near De Kalb, is a noble 
institution, worthy of a far more extended notice than I am able 
to give it. The incipient steps towards its erection were taken at 
a public meeting held February 17, 1845, and it was incorporated 


in May, 1845. It languished for want of efficient support until 
the close of 1846, when Augustus Graham, Esq., a noble-hearted 
and generous-minded man, came to its.relief, and with a donation 
of $5500 enabled the trustees to purchase a house and fit it up for 
the reception of patients. years s,on the 4th of 
July, 1848, Mr. Graham announced his determination to donate 
$25,500 to the institution, provided the citizens of Brooklyn would 


raise a similar amount, This was never accomplished, and Mr. 
Graham, after adding $2000 to the amount he had already sub- 


scribed, was induced to withdraw his conditions, and the present 
building was commenced. The location selected was the site of 
Old Fort Greene, an elevated int in the eastern section of 
Brooklyn. Mr. Graham himself removed the first sod from the 


ramparts which he had aided to construct thirty-seven years pre- 


U, 8 NAVY YARD, BROOKLYN, N. Y.: 


vious. The corner-stone was laid on the 11th of June, 1851, and 


the centre building was completed on the 28th of April, 1852. 
The entire building was finished in 1854. It presents a front of 
200 feet, ng due west on Raymond Street, and stands about 


faci 

100 feet from the street. It consists of a centre building four 
stories high, 52 feet wide, 52 feet deep, with an extension back of 
30 feet, and two wings, each 74 fect long, 56 feet deep, and three 
stories high, ‘The base line of the building is 20 feet above the 
line of the street, and the elevated position of the site secures that 
great desideratum to such an institution, ample ventilation. The 
ee is Mr. J. E. Nichols, to whose courtesy I am in- 

far the facts given above. Another noble institution is the 
Packer Collegiate Institute, the object of which is to afford young 
ladies all the advantages for obtaining a thorough and extended 
‘course of instruction that young men find in our best colleges. 
For this purpose, it has all the apparatus necessary for illustrating 
the natural sciences. Barlow’s large planetarium, which was on 
exhibition at the Crystal Palace, New York, has purchased 
for the institution, and the tower connected with the main build- 


ing is surmounted a revolving dome, pedestal, etc., for an ob- 
se! . There is also a large cabinet of natural history, and 
an extensive library, for the use and instruction of the pupils. 
Full courses of lectures are given on the various sciences, besides 
general lectures to the whole school. Ample accommodations are 


provided in the boarding department, where young ladies from 
abroad can find a genuine home, and where every attention is 
given to their character, manners and habits, as well as to their 
studies. The institution has existed since 1845 as the Brooklyn 
Female Academy, and has always been very largely patronized 
both at home and abroad. The whole number of pupils in the 
institution the past year was 724. The building fronts on Jorale- 


mon Street, and has extensive grounds attached, which front on 


Livingston Street. The cost of its erection, exclusive of the 
grounds, was $85,000. The mayor of the city is ex-officio one of 
the trustees; G. G. Van Wagenen is presid , and J h 7 
Harper is secretary. Of the faculty, A. Crittenden, A. M., is 
principal, with professors of the natural sciences, mathematics, 
the French, Spanish, German, Italian and Latin languages ; draw- 


ing, painting, composition, music and pen- 


manship. This institution appears to have 
found a high place in public favor, and a 
few details as to its origin may prove inter- 
esting to your readers. Asearly as January, 


1853, Mrs. Packer addressed a note to the 
board of trustees of the Brooklyn Female 
Academy, in which she stated that her late 
husband, Wm. S. Packer, Esq., had enter- 
tained the purpose of devoting a sum to 
wards the establishment of an institution for 
the education-of youth. It was her desire, 
she said, as his representative, to carry out 
his wishes. The recent destruction of the 
building of the Female Academy afforded 
her the opportunity, which she was glad to 
embrace. ‘ What I contemplate is 
this,” she concludes, “to apply six- 
— thousand dollars of Mr. 

ker’s property to the erection of 
an institution for the education of 
my own sex in the higher branches 
of literature, in fiew of that now 
known as the Brooklyn Female 
Academy.” In answer to this pro- 
position, the trustees resolved to 


dissolve the of “The 
Brooklyn Female Academy ;” and 


interests in a Boys’ High School, 
which is now in successful experi- 
ment. Application was made and 
nted for the incorporation of a 
irls’ Academy, under the name 
and title of “ ‘The. Packer Collegi- 
ate Institute.” Under the date of 
May 4, 1853, Mrs. Packer acknow- 
the receipt of a copy of the act of incorporation. 
“While I congratulate you,” she writes, “allow me 
to offer my heartfelt thanks for the honor you have 
bestowed on the memory of my husband, in giving the 
institution his name.” She then renewed the offer of 
the endowment, $65,000. In a subsequent letter she 
addressed the trustees in terms ¢0 eloquent in the sim- 
plicity of an earnest purpose, and so full of affectionate 
reverence her husband’s wishes, may be 
pardoned for extracting a m it:—* 
tlemen,—I have ay en iberty of expressing 
to some of the interest I feel in having a 
suitable building erected for the institution over which 
you preside—one with accommodations sufficiently 
guine , an ose style general appearance 
would correspond with the character and : of the 
school there established. I have thought a it might 
tell favorably upon the success of the institution, if the 
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building itself were a kind of token, or pledge, of the refined and 
elevated influences to be found within its walls—a pledge, I am 
sure, the good management of the trustees, with the blessing of a 
Higher Power, would be able to redeem While my own hopes 


are most sanguine, it is doubtless wise to be prepared for disap- 


pointment; and I assure the trustees I fully appreciate their hesi- 
tation as to the propriety of adopting plans, to carry out which 
might involve the institution so as to materially impair its useful- 
ness, and perhaps ultimately jeopard its very existence. I would 
not have been so decided in favor of Mr. Lefevre’s plans, in oppo- 
sition (I fear it seemed) to those better qualified to judge, had I 


not first determined to hold myself ready to relieve the institution 


should it become seriously embarrassed. I hope no such necessity 
will occur. But if, after a sufficient trial, the income of the insti- 
tution should be found inadequate to provide liberally for its.own 
expenses, and make also such provision for a sinking fund as to 
afford reasonable prospect of ultimately cancelling the debt, I will 
engage to add to my donation such sum as may be necessary for 


this object, to the amount of twenty thousand dollars.” Thus, 
the endowment of the Packer Collegiate Institute, from the one 
munificent source of a large heart, will be not less than $85,000. 


All honor—all praise—all thanksgiving be ascribed, first to Him, 
whose Holy Spirit inspires to charity and good works, and nezt, 
to her, from whose hands flows the beneficence, and out of whose 
lips distil the gentle words of encouragement, to the cause of 
female education.—There are many other institutions and objects 
of interest in the city of Brooklyn, of which I should be pleased to 


= op but for the present shall have to forego the pleasure. I 
shall endeavor, from time to time, to send you sketches of such as 
your good judgment may think most interesting to your numerous 
readers. I start, in a few days, on a trip to some of the beautiful 
towns and cities on the Hudson, and until my return, I beg leave 
to subscribe myself, with much respect, 

Your artist, 


Nectrat 


PACKER INSTITUTE, BROOKLYN, N Y. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE EVE BEFORE THE BRIDAL. 


BY SARAH A. NOWELL. 


Coming through the open portal 
Of the future in my life, 
Walks a shape—half saint, half moertal— 
And she comes to be my wife. 
When I lead her to the altar, 
Will she weep that she is mine? 
Will her murmuring accents falter, 
“@, beloved, I am thine!” 


When I lead her to the dwelling 
Where my mother waits for her, 
Will her eyes with tears be swelling? 
Will my love her pulses stir? 
In the silence gently brooding 
On the thoughtful brow of night, 
Shall I catch the interluding 
Of the spirits in their flight? 


Shall I hear, at early morning, 
When the birds are singing free, 
Mingling with the sounds at dawning, 
Mary’s voice in melody? 
And in hope and love immortal, 
Will she be through all my life, 
Standing at the open portal, 
Bride, beloved, Mary, wife? 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE FIRST AND LAST QUARREL: 


—OoR,— 
THE FLITCH OF DUNMOW. 
A STORY FOR THE NEWLY-MARRIED. 


BY JOHN ROSS. DIX. 


Ye who have just entered into the holy estate of matrimony— 
who fancy that the quarrels of lovers are the renewals of affection, 
and indulge in the hope that if you fall out to-day, you can make 
it up to-morrow, without harm to your happiness—listen to the 
story of Dunmow and its “ Flitch of Bacon.” 

Though almost as ponderous, the above paragraph is quite as 
philosophical as the celebrated introduction to Dr. Johnson’s 
« Rasselas,” and it contains a moral, as will presently be seen. 

Some few years ago, while travelling in the county of Essex, in 
England, I came to what is there called a four-cross road—one of 
those places where they used some hundred years ago, to bury 
suicides at midnight, and then barbarously thrust a stake through 
the poor wretch’s body, to mark the precise spot where he or she 
who had “ burst into the house of life,” lay. I was on foot, and 
anxious to see all that was worth seeing, in order that on my re- 
turn to New England, I might tell my Yankee friends and rela- 
tives something fresh about the peculiarities of Old England. I 
had set out from London with no settled plan, trusting to chance and 
circumstances to furnish me with material. I could not have adopted 
a better plan than pedestrianizing, and I hereby recommend it as 
the cheapest and the best way of seeing a foreign country. 

In the centre of the space made by the junction of two roads at 
right angles with each other, stood a post with four sign-boards on 
it, pointing in four different and precisely opposite directions. On 
these were inscribed the names of four villages, with their distances 
in miles from that spot. While I was perusing them for the pur- 
pose of deciding which would lead me to the nearest tavern, as I 
was somewhat fatigued, a jolly-looking farmer drove up in his 
vehicle—half chaise, half cart,—and perhaps perceiving I was a 
stranger, saluted me thus : 

“If yo be gooin’ moi weay, measter, joomp in and ride—yo be 
welcoom, zure.” 

“ Thanks, friend,” I remarked ; “but I don’t know what way I 
am going. Which is the nearest place to this, where there is a 
tavern where I can get dinner and a lodging.” 

“Why, Dunmow; see there on the sign-board—it be six mile 
from here, and I be gooin’ to it.” 

So I jumped in, and away went the friendly farmer and I, as he 
expressed it, “cheek by jowl.” I mentioned the fact of my having 
heard of suicides’ burials in such places as the one I have just 
described, and asked if he had known any instance of such inter- 
ments in those parts ? 

“Why, measter, J ha’nt, but my feather (he’s been dead now 
these twenty years) saw a man as pizened hisself, buried in the 
place where I took yo up; and that very sign-post—the bottom 
on’t, leastways—was run thro’ his karkiss.” 

On we jogged, pleasantly enough, and how he stared at me 
when I told him I was an American, was a caution! He had 
rather limited ideas of the size of the United States, for he men- 
tioned that he had a “nevoy” there somewhere, and “as ’twere 
loikely I should zee ’im, to tell ’im that all the volks at whoam 
wor peart,” by which phrase he meant “ pretty well,” I believe. 

“ Here we be,” he said, as he pulled up at the door of one of 
those pretty little rural roadside taverns, which are to be seen no- 
where out of England. From its porch issued a rosy-faced, buxom 
landlady, to whom the farmer consigned me, after saying he would 
come and “smoke a poipe and drink a mug of yell” with me in 
the evening. 

I’ve ate dinners before and since then, at your Metropolitans, 
Tremonts, St. Nicholas’s, and other fashionable hotels, but I never 
ate a meai with such gusto as I disposed of that homely one at the 
“Jolly Ploughmen ”—that being the name of the inn. The table- 
cloth, on the little round table, was so white—the bread so brown— 


the butter so primrose-colored—the eggs so fresh, and the bacon 
such as I never saw or heard of before. And then the jug of home- 
brewed ale, with its frothy crown—and the rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed 
landlady, the pink of neatness, presiding over all, and anticipating 
my slightest want,—I wish I was there now. 

“ Anything hereabouts that is worth a stranger’s seeing?” I 
asked of Mrs. Pillinger. 

“ Well, sir,” said she, “ you be in luck, sure; you might have 
come here hundreds of times and not have been so lucky. Dear 
me! to think as you come all the way from ’Merrikey, and be here 
on Flitch-of-bacon Day, which is to-morrow !” 

I was sorely puzzled to know what she meant, and then learned 
that on the morrow was to be held the triennial festival of the 
Flitch of Bacon. 

“ But then, sir,” said the good woman, “old Nicholas Wagner, 
our parish clerk and schoolmaster, ’Il be in here to-night, and tell 
’ee all about it; and meantime you can go and see the ruins of old 
Dunmow priory, and the old church—they be both on ’em hard by.” 


After visiting these “lions ” of the little village, I learned from a 
volume of local history which lay on the parlor mantelpiece, that sev- 
eral hundred years ago, a gentleman left a sum of money, the inter- 
est of which was to be rather curiously disposed of. In order to pro- 
mote conjugal comfort, he willed that every three years a flitch of 
bacon should be presented to any newly-married couple who would 
appear before a magistrate, at the end of twelve months and a day 
from the time of their marriage, and solemnly swear that they had not 
wished themselves unmarried, or quarrelled with each other. The 
claimants, however, I was sorry to see from the Dunmow records, 
had been very few, leaving it to be inferred that matrimonial 
felicity, in that part of the world at least, was not quite the thing 
it was “cracked up to be.” 

The next morning (and a lovely morning it was), all Dunmow 
was alive, for from every quarter people both “gentle and simple” 
kept pouring in. The bells of the little village church rang merry 
peals, flags streamed from windows and house-tops, and bands of 
music paraded the streets. The Dunmow Flitch was to be claimed 
that day for the first time for nine years, and universal curiosity 
was displayed to see the ceremonies attendant on its bestowal and 
reception. Men, women and children were attired in their Sunday 
clothes, and every lad and lass wore bouquets in their bosoms or 
button-holes. I had little doubt that many of the swains who so 
gallantly escorted their sweethearts up and down the street, fondly 
fancied that ere long they, too, should claim the flitch of bacon. I 
am quite sure of one thing—with all my heart and soul I wished 
they might get it. 

Precisely at ten o’clock, a great shouting in the neighborhood of 
the old town hall told that the important proceedings of the day 
were about to commence. The bells rang more merrily than ever, 
and the flags seemed to wave with increased vigor. As for the 
band, it was marvellous in what a flurry of excitement it got. 
The flute and the fife seemed to be trying which should get to the 
end of the tune first; the trumpet blared frantically; the bassoon 
bellowed like a bull in laughing hysterics; the fiddlers appeared 
frantic with merriment; the drums thundered out applause, and 
the triangles tinkled triumphantly. And little wonder was it that 
the band especially should grow excited on the occasion, since the 
matrimonial hero of the day was their own leader and “ first 
fiddler.” 

The proeeedings of the day were, as usual, to be divided into 
three parts; first, a procession to the parish church, where the 
parson of the parish was to preach a sermon suitable to the occa- 
sion—and I was assured that one text and one sermon had invari- 
ably been used, on every recurrence of the festival, from the time 
of its foundation ; the fact was, minister after minister had handed 
the discourse over to his successor—and so “ Wives be obedient 
to your husbands,” and “‘ Husbands love your wives and be not 
bitter against them,” had been the staple of each and every “ flitch- 
of-bacon sermon,” from time immemorial. Secondly, a procession 
from the church to the town hall, where the oath was to be ad- 
ministered to the claimants of the flitch ; and thirdly, a procession 
to the married couple’s house, where the flitch was to be delivered 
to them,—the said flitch to be carried in all three processions, 
decked with ribbons and evergreens. 

The procession was rural and picturesque. First came the 
constables to clear the way, each in a huge cocked hat, and flourish- 
ing his garlanded staff of office ; then followed the band, blowing 
and thumping with all their might “See the conquering heroes 
comes,” defiant of grammar and authority; next walked, two and 
two, the married people of the village; then the lads and lasses, 
who hoped one day to be married also; and then, borne on a lit- 
ter formed of boughs and evergreens, ribbons and flags, the claim- 
ants of the flitch. They were a right happy-looking couple—he a 
stalwart peasani—she a pretty and plump young woman, with a 
bouncing baby on her lap. The husband and wife were'cheered 
with heart and voice, but whenever the mother held up the boun- 
cing baby, you would have thought the cheers and huzzas burst 
from brazen throats. Following these, came lastly “The Fiitch” 
itself—and what a monstrous side of pork it was!—the fat and 
lean in it being suggestive of that happy and united state whose 
twelve months’ experience it was about to crown. 

I need say nothing more of the sermon tlian I have done—no 
one listened to it, for the husband, wife, baby and flitch were the 
four heads of the discourse to most present—the pig’s tail, which 

was attached to the side of pork and tied with blue ribbon in a 
true-lover’s knot, forming an appropriate “amen.” 

And now the procession moved towards the town hall. Ar- 
rived there, the magistrate took his seat, and before him stood the 
wedded pair. Just-as the proceedings commenced, the child set 
up a tremendous squall, which required all the mother’s persuasive 
powers to quiet. But she bore the annoyance patiently, and to 


show how mild she could be under the most irritating circum- 
stances, did not once say even “ Drat the baby !” 

The oath was then administered, and the pair were informed 
that at the close of the proceedings in the afternoon, the bacon 
would be delivered to them. They were then exhorted to live in 
peace and harmony, and once more the procession formed, after 
each had drank a draught of wine from a silver tankard called 
“the loving cup,” which was never used but on such an occasion. 

Before escorting the happy couple to their home, a dinner— 
which I forgot to speak of—was given by the authorities on “the 
green,” the successful pair sitting on raised seats at the head of 
the table. And what a substantial dinner it was! Ribs and 
rounds of beef from mammoth oxen, plum puddings of Brobdig- 
nagian dimensions, and gallons of strong ale innumerable. The 
honored guests, to whom alone wine was served, had their healths 
drank scores of times, and, I am forced to say, the young husband, 
when he returned thanks for about the twenty-sixth time, spoke in 
rather thick tones, and seemed somewhat unsteady on his legs. 
Candor also compels me to declare that his lady looked exceed- 
ingly flushed in the face, and that the baby was ruddy and cross— 
for it, too, had had its health drank, and squalled its thanks in re- 
turn; for it did not seem to relish the “tiny drops” of “ nicey 
picey” it had been forced to swallow “for that occasion only.” 

It was now drawing towards évening, and preparations for the 
march home were made. Once more the band struck up; once 
more the officials flourished their staves; once more the happy 
couple were lifted into their seats of honor, and once more the 
flitch displayed its huge proportions. But the constables now 
and then blindly used their staves on the heads of those who im- 
peded their progress ; the band played desperately out of tune a 
very convivial air ; the happy pair found great difficulty in keeping 
their exalted positions ; the baby screamed awfully, and the flitch 
of bacon swayed to and fro, as though it had been a banner borne 
by a tipsy bearer. In short the entire procession, “like a wounded 
snake, dragged its slow length along.” 

Alas! how many a slip is there*between the cup and the lip! 
The truth of the proverb was destined to be proved that day. 

The head of the procession had almost reached the door of 
John Chobble’s cottage, when that gentleman’s head came in vio- 
lent contact with the flitch of bacon, which, in consequence of the 
reeling of those who bore it on its lofty pole, swung rather too 
much out of the perpendicular. 

“ Hang the bacon !” exclaimed Mr. Chobbles, in that unguarded 
moment. 

The exclamation, or execration, attracted the attention of his 
wife, who sharply nudged him in the side with her elbow, saying : 

“ Never thee mind, Jan, thy head’s thick enough to bear it; the 
baacon ’Il be softer when it’s biled.” 

“Fried, you mean,” remarked John. 

“ Biled 1 said, and biled I mean; ’twould be a sin and a shame 
to fry such baacon as that; half on’t ’ud be fried away.” 

“T tell ’ee I wont have a bit on’t biled, dang my wig if I wool! 
Let me catch thee putting it in the pot and I’ll put ’ee in arter it.” 

‘Jan, you be a fool; if I’d knowed as much afore I married 
thee, thee might have whistled for I; I wish I’d never seen thee !” 

“ Well, I wor a fool for turning off Polly Green for such an ob- 
stinate gommock as thee be’est. I only wish I wor single again ; 
dang’d if I don’t go and list for a sodger to get rid of thee !” 

Now it so happened that the parson of the parish was walking 
close by the side of the litter on which John and his wife were 
seated, with a Bible in his hand, which he intended to present to 
them when they reached their house—and heard the interesting 
conversation I have just reported. He was a good and humane, 
but strictly just man, and he at once saw that inasmuch as the 
twelvemonth and a day had not yet expired, nor would until sun- 
down, one hour hence, the conditions on which the flitch was to be 
given up were not complied with, for both had abused each other, 
and expressed regrets that they had got married. Had the quar- 
rel taken place in the privacy of their own dwelling, he might not 
have known it; but here in public had the scandal occurred. So 
he accompanied the injudicious pair into their cottage, informed 
them that they had forfeited the flitch, gave them the Bible, and 
left them to “‘ kiss and make it up,”’ which it is to be hoped they 
did. The flitch was immediately cut up, and, according to the 
direction of the authorities, divided among the poor of the parish. 

“Ah,” remarked Mrs. Pillinger, my landlady, that evening 
when the affair was being talked over, “it’s no more than I 
thought. John Chobbles was always a stubborn chap ; and as for 
his wife, I always said she'd never ‘save her bacon.’ ” 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
UNREST. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


As through the murky sky, 

Shot by the fiend of storm with rude behest, 
The vivid lightnings fly, 

My spirit rages in its wild unrest. 


Life’s weary battle-plain 

Hath in its future drear and darksome strife : 
Ne‘er may I hope again 

To go, a victor, from the field of life. 


Delusive hopes, depart! 

Long have ye cheated me, but now ’tis o’er; 
Locked close within my heart 

Is searing grief and care forevermore. 


Still through the world I’ll roam, 
Fanning the fires of gloom within my breast: 
Finding a welcome home 
Only where dwells the demon, dark unrest. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


ROMANCE IN LOW LIFE. 


BY MRS. J. D. BALDWIN. 


I was but a child when Mickey Fooshane was employed by my 
uncle, a druggist in New Orleans, as a porter. Mickey was in 
very truth “a broth of a boy,” with a keen relish for beauty, wher- 
ever he might chance to meet it, whether in “the bogs of ould Ire- 
land,” or on the scorched and dusty streets of the Crescent City, 
where he first met Biddy Doyle, trotting us “small fry” out for 
our morning walk, as he trudged whistling up Canal Street, carry- 
ing home the market basket and figs for breakfast. 

Up to this time, Mickey had had a weary time of it, pounding 
away from morning till night, save when his employment was occa- 
sionally varied by quitting the pestle and mortar to do double duty 
as store porter and carrying home the ice or market basket ; noth- 
ing to console him in his loneliness, save the jug of potheen he 
chanced to provide himself with. Sometimes Mickey would take 
an extra cup of the mountain dew, when, if eggs were broken or 
figs mashed by the way, he would reconcile it all with “ Hoot! 
but it’s the durty street was getting the better of me, intirely !” 
And well'do I remember my aunt’s horror on one occasion when 
old black Talbert, who used to drive the gig, crammed with us 
little folk, to school, was absent, and’ Mickey volunteered in his 
stead ; from the moment that he lifted the last pinafore in until 
he stopped at “ Morton’s Academy,” on the Old Levee, did Mick 
plunge helter-skelter through the crowded streets, flourishing his 
whip and shouting, much to the scandal of Old Spavin, unused to 
and indignant, as a respectable horse should be, at such depravity. 
But to Mickey's courtship. 

I was progressing in hooks and i’s when Mickey first came to 
my uncle’s; and had got advanced into a large text of all the 
letters, capitals excepted, when he brought me a huge sugar cane 
as a bribe, and I wrote his first letter to Peggy Meighan, tejling 
her how he was “breathing freedom at every fut of the blissed sod 
of Ameriky,” and hinting that the day was not distant when “he 
would send for her to come and live with her dotin’ Mickey.” 

I wrote it on the kitchen table, while Biddy Doyle sat by, rock- 
ing my baby brother to sleep. Sharp as a steel-trap, was Biddy, 
with a tongue and temper keen as the north wind’s edge, yet when 
it suited her purpose, cool as a mountain’s top, firm as its base. 
It matters not to my story what were the allurements, or how she 
sped in casting their coil round the susceptible Mickey; suffice it 
that long before his letter, laden with “‘ochs” ‘‘achs” and devo- 
tion, reached Peggy Meighan, he was out of all conceit of her, and 
speculating seriously of making known his affections to Biddy 
Doyle, who, by some intuitive perception, seemed to know how 
the wind was blowing long before. Fortified by an extra potation, 
he broke forth: . 

“ Bedad, thin, but it’s afther lovin’ ye to disthraction, I am 
intirely !” 

“ Whist, will yez?” says Biddy. 

“ Be the powers, thin, an’ it’s mesilf’s tellin’ ye no lie, at all, 
at all!” 

“ Arrah, g’long wid yez!” says Biddy. 

“Faix, an’ it’s in airnest I am, an’ sure, an’ wont ye belave 
me?” and: Mick gazed down into the dark, lovelit eyes of the 
young girl, who, as if unable to withstand the appeal, answered : 

And a proud boy was Mickey Fooshane, as he snapped his fin- 
gers, cutting a caper of delight, upsetting a basket of pomegranates, 
and his unsalaried performance ending with a “ Begorra, Biddy, 
but you’re a beauty, intirely ; an’ it’s mesilf would thrash the first 
scalawag that even looks at ye, I will !” 

The next morning, however, before any fresh cobwebs had 
hooked themselves with the fumes of the potheen in his sprightly 
brain, he began to think of what he should say to Peggy Meighan, 
of all this. Calling a council of one, Mickey resolved the matter 
somewhat after this wise : ‘‘ Sure, an’ may be she’s afther forgettin’ 
ine intirely. There’s Mike Cassiday and Phelim Rafferty, both 
neighbors’ sons; may be never a hap’worth she cares if I iver 
write to her again.” 

Then the memory of the pure-hearted, gentle girl, longing for 
his next letter, came rousing his better nature to discard the un- 
worthy doubt. Mick took another swig; fortified by this, he 
cogitated a little more to the purpose. “Sure, an’ it’s aisy to 
write her that I’m dead intirely, and then she’ll take Owen 


McGarvey at oncet.” Much inclined to this latter belief, Mickey 
watched his opportunity, waiting for Biddy’s evening to visit her 
uncle, Tim Cafferty, a butcher, well to do, in Lafayette. 

Standing at the corner of Common, Mick watched Biddy scud- 
ding along Phillippa Street, then round the State House corner, 
and into the Lafayette cars, when bounding like a rocket, capsizing 
an orange boy and basket, he trotted back to uncle’s ; and, bring- 
ing me a pocket-fall of persimmons as a bribe, dictated while I 
wrote the following letter to Peggy Meighan : 


“PrGccy, DARLINT,—Sure, P dear, it’s mesilf’s dead !— 
dead as a door nail, this very minnit, an’ will niver be able to 
write yez again. Ye’ve heard of the battle of New Orleans ‘— 
well, an’ it’s there mesilf was shot by a potherin’ spalpeen of a 
black nagur, bad luck to him for that same—amin! I was hapin’ 
up cotton bales at the back of the thrinch, when up comes Pack- 
enham and tould him to kill me intirely. Bid them to kape the 
wake all the same; and tell Father Michael to say a mass for me, 
seein’ I niver denied my . - or my country—and niver will. 
Don’t take that ragamuffin, Mike Cassiday, but remain a dutiful 
widdy intirely, for the sake of yer own Fi , who’s let out of 
purgatory jist to tell ye I was kilt and berrid on Bunker’s Hill, 
where General Jackson kilt Cornwallis, here in New Orleans. 

“ Yours, dead or livin’, Mickey Foosnane.” 


I was folding the letter up, under Mickey’s directions, achieved 
as it had been, under various processes of spelling and erasures, 


_when the kitchen door opened and in walked Biddy Doyle. Com- 


ing direct to the table where I was affixing a black wafer to the 
account of Mickey’s death, she asked who it was for. Before I 
had time to reply, Mick had put in, with his usual glib effrontery : 

“Only a bit of a line to that rapscallion, Rafferty, that married 
my sisther, Norah—the scalawag !” 

And hastily placing the letter in his straw hat, Mr. Fooshane 
made tracks for the door, thanking me and bidding Biddy good 
night, nor stayed on the order of his going, till he had mailed his 
letter in the post-office. 

I have said before that Biddy was sharp as a steel-trap, and so 
she was. A something in Mickey’s choosing the night of her ab- 
sence to write his letter, added to his evident reluctance that she 
should see it, and the haste of his exit, excited her suspicions. 

“Sure, Miss Bell, is that thruae—was Mickey only writin’ till 
Padeen O’ Rafferty ?” 

I looked at my little dirty fingers daubed with ink, and Mickey’s 
persimmons, and reddening like a peony, said : 

“T don’t like to tell. Mickey gave me a whole pocket-full of 
persimmons.” 

“ Agh, misha! the desavin’ spalpeen! But wait a minnit, Miss 
Bell, an’ we’ll see!” and diving down into her capacious pocket, 
she brought up a huge pomegranate and sundry pecans. ‘“ My 
darlint, an’ what did ye write for the desavin’ scallawag ?” 

Much, at this distance of time, it shames me to confess that 
Biddy’s pomegranate outweighed Mickey’s persimmons, and that, 
turning to the fly-leaf of my spelling-book, I read therefrom the 
direction, as carefully pencilled from Mickey’s dictation—“ Mr. 
James Kelly, to be given to Mark Flinn for Peggy Meighan, 
Ballymore, Kilcroon post-office, County of Galloway, Ireland.” 

“Och, wirra, wirra! an’ does the taghareen think because he’s a 
bit civilized, that he’s goin’ to desave a dacint girl, jist as if he was 
a jintleman?”’ Then bending her tearful black eyes down on my 
averted face, she turned my head round to the light, that she might 
search for a comment on her suspicions. “Am I not right? Did 
he not write to the wee omadhon, Peggy Meighan ?” 

I frankly told her all. When I came to the conclusion of his 
death at the hands of Packenham, his wake and message to Father 
Michael, and lastly his burial and exhumation to indite the letter, 
she was standing pale, yet with a high resolve flashing in intolerable 
lustre from her coal-black eyes. 

“Have ye iver a bit of paper, Miss Bell ?” 

“TI can get some up stairs.” And up we went, my aunt thinking 
me very diligent over my spelling and multiplication-table, all the 
time. 

Possessing myself of a sheet of foolscap, Biddy fresh trimmed 
the lamp, and I, at her dictation, informed Peggy Meighan that 
Mickey Fooshane “was neither dead nor berrid,” and further, that 
if she would keep him to his promise she must hasten to New Or- 
leans, else Mick would take another, ending by giving her direc- 
tions to inquire her way, on landing, to Tim Cafferty’s (Biddy’s 
uncle), in Lafayette. 

“Now drap this in the post-office to-morrow, Miss Bell, plaze, 
an’ niver say a word about it to that desavin’ villin, at all, at all.” 

Time wore on, and the pretty Biddy Doyle continued coy and 
capricious, huffy and disdainful, much to the uneasiness and evi- 
dent chagrin of Mickey, who, being no fool, gave perfect satisfac- 
tion to my uncle, who had raised his wages; and indignant at 
what he considered tampering with his feelings, he began to think 
seriously of breaking with Biddy, and writing to explain (we are 
at a loss to know how) to Peggy that he was alive again, and her’s 
entirely ;—when one night a female, with a coarse straw bonnet 
and enveloped in a huge cloak, rapped at Tim Cafferty’s door, in 
Lafayette, presenting the letter I had written, as her credential 
that she was Peggy Meighan. 

The next day, much to Mickey’s surprise, Biddy waylaid him, 
and though there was a lurking spirit of malice in her dark eye, 
still she spoke pleasantly as she said it was useless deferring their 
marriage any longer, and bid him secure the services of a priest 
for the next evening, telling him at the same time that as her 
uncle, Tim Cafferty, would give her a wedding-gown and supper, 
he might ask any friends he saw fit, to his house in Lafayette. 

Renewing his supply in the jug, and plentifully supplied with 
“tobacky,” Mickey, accompanied by the priest, arrived punctual 
to the hour, at Tim Cafferty’s, proud to present to his friends the 
buxom Biddy, who looked very handsome in the white gown her 
uncle had presented. 


The elated Mickey, with his uncle elect and their guests, were 
talking and laughing in high glee, and all going “merry as a 
marriage bell,” when suddenly the back-door opened, and a veiled 
and cloaked female individual entered the room. Slowly scanning 
the faces of the guests, her eyes rested on the faithless Mickey 
Fooshane. Flinging back her huge cloak and tattered veil, the 
pale face of Peggy Meighan confronted our hero, who felt very 
much, as he afterwards feelingly described, “as though he wished 
his worst inimy was settin’ dogs on him down Downing Street.” 

“ Arrah, ye desaver!—an’ is this the way yer thinkin’ to bam- 
boozle me, alanna? You that was kilt an’ berrid so long, ye 
grace-forsaken omadhon! Spake out, ye vagabone, and tell me 
what ye meant by writin’ ye wor dead, will yez?” 

“Who is this girl, Mickey? an’ what is this about ye bein’ 
dead ?” asked Biddy, apparently unconscious how the girl got there 
to prohibit the bans; while the crestfallen Mickey, with averted 
face and perplexed look, stood biting his nails, soliloquizing some- 
what like this : “‘ Begorra, but the plague is in it intirely! May 
the—(here he said a bad word) run away wid both of ’em.” 

Meantime Peggy, with heightened color and flashing eye, un- 
flinchingly confronted him, turn as he might. Making at last a 
virtue of necessity, he looked up, and extending his hand, asked : 

“ An’ is it yersilf, Peggy ‘—an’ how came ye here ?” 

Rejecting at first his timid overture towards reconciliation, she 
answered, tormentingly : 

“‘ Faix, an’ ye may well ax that same, afther yer vagabone let- 
ther, tellin’ me ye wor dead, an’ only relased from purgatory to 
tell me. Sure an’ what are yez doin’ here, when yer to be back 
there at cock-crow ?” 

While Peggy beset him on one side, and his friends and the 
priest stood staring on the other, Mickey found himself in a pretty 
fix, to say the least of it. For a moment he stood irresolute, then 
bolting for the door, sought to make his escape; but in fleeing 
Scylla, he but hit on Charybdis, being stopped in his progress by 
the strong arm of Tim Cafferty, who had interposed his stalwart 
frame in the doorway. Peggy, meantime, stood wringing her 
hands, whining, ‘‘ Och hone, a hone! but he’s broke the heart o’ me 
intirely, the desavin’ spalpeen, so he has !” 

Where there was no chance of being listened to, parley was 
useless ; so putting a bold face on the matter, our hero admitted 
the soft impeachment, while Peggy, throwing her arms around his 
white vest pattern, sobbed with greater velhemence than before ; 
and Biddy Doyle, very pale, yet with a bright red spot burning 
hectically in either cheek, looked on with black and stony eyes, 
the quivering of her lip alone indicating how deep, how intense 
the feeling kept down by a strong effort of the will. 

‘From the turn affairs have taken,” said Father Brady, rising, 
“I’m thinking my presence will not be needed.” 

“Hould on a bit; yer riverence may as well set matthers right 
now as any time,” spoke out Tim Cafferty. 

Mickey, freeing himself from the clasping arms of the deter- 
mined Peggy, walked to where Biddy was standing, pale and un- 
noticed in a corner, offering his hand and asking her forgiveness, 
telling her that “though it nearly broke his heart intirely, he must 
needs, he supposed, keep to his bargain with Peggy, who it bate 
him intirely to imagine how she came jist in the nick of time to 
nab him, bad cess to her!” 

Casting a look of withering scorn on the discomfited Mickey, 
the proud girl laughed a low, tantalizing laugh, as she answered : 

“‘Troth, an’ I’m thankful I found ye out in time, ye spalpeen ! 
an’ proud to tell ye it was mesilf laid the trap that caught ye!” 

An hour later, and Mickey Fooshane was one of the most up- 
roariously merry of all among Tim Cafferty’s guests. Father 
Brady had shook hands with him and Peggy, after pronouncing 
the benediction, assuring him he was glad to see him made an 
honest man again. 

But Biddy did not die of a broken heart. Going with my aunt, 
the next summer, across Lake Ponchartrain, she was fortunate 
enough to take the eye of the second engineer of one of the finest 
mail boats plying between New Orleans and Mobile. He was a 
Scot by birth, a widower, owning a pretty cottage and snug farm 
in the outskirts of Covington. Many years afterwards, when 
spending the summer in Madisonville, I drove out to Covington, 
and inquired the way to Biddy’s (I beg pardon, Mrs. Temple- 
ton’s,) cottage. I found her much improved in appearance, hand- 
somely dressed, and with books and work-basket before her. 

“Do you read, Biddy ?” 

“ Yes, I found it necessary to learn, so as to instruct Mr. Tem- 
pleton’s little girls; my husband himself taught me.” . 

Her brogue and former mincing airs were all gone. I men- 
tioned Mickey, and told her he was still a porter in my uncle’s 
employ, and what with his fondness for mountain-dew and ten pins, 
he managed no better than might be expected ; while Peggy, with 
her unthrifty ways, and want of neatness and economy, managed 
rather worse. 

A bright glow suffused Mrs. Templeton’s fair neck and brow, 
when I mischievously reminded her of the night I wrote the ac- 
count of Mickey’s death, and request for his friends to keep his 
wake, and promised my abdicated spelling book to her eldest ur- 
chin, assuring her that she would find the old address, from which 
we had copied, still there—“Mr. James Kelly, to be given to 
Mark Flinn for Peggy Meighan, Ballymore, Kilcroon post-office, 
County of Galloway, Ireland.” 

She laughed merrily while setting a rich cream cheese, grapes, 
figs, peaches and honey before me. These were hers—her own ; 
and the fine farm, and cows, horse, wagon and house, were all 
hers; and hers, too, was also the curly-haired wee fairy that ar- 
swered to the name of “Bell.” But she blushed in disdain that 
she ever bore a part in the story I have tried to tell of her early 
love affair with Mickey Fooshane. 
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BALLOU'’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


CAPTAIN J. W. WATKINS. 
We present on this page a of 
this gallant son of Neptune, executed expressly for the 
Pictorial, for the original of which we are indebted to 
the kindness of an unknown California correspondent. 
Captain Watkins is popularly known as the “ Commo- 
dore,” a title of courtesy bestowed on him by the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company, he being the senior com- 
mander in their service. Some years since, Captain 
Watkins was in the merchant service, and for a long 
while sailed from this port to Valparaiso, South Ameri- 
ca, in the employ of an enterprising Boston firm, whose 
entire confidence he enjoyed during the whole time of 
his service. Captain Watkins has many old friends in 
this quarter, by whom he is warmly remembered, and to 
whom, as well as to California travellers, his “‘ counter- 
feit presentment” will be particularly acceptable. Years 
ago, the commodore was in the merchant service, be- 
tween New York and China, and was engaged in a ter- 
rific conflict with some of the pirates that infest the 
China Seas, and are the scourge of commerce in that 
part of the world; but who almost always meet their 
mateh when they encounter a Yankee captain, with a 
“Yankee ship and a Yankee crew.” In his long ex- 
perience of the ocean, he has passed through a series of 
adventures, such as chequer the sea-faring, and his 
“ower true” tales of hardship and peril would fill a 
volume. If he chose to wield a pen, might produce 
a work which would delight the reading public, who are 
always enamored of nautical adventure, even those of 
them who have never “gone down to the sea in ships,” 
and who only know the terrors and excitement of the 
at deep through the medium of print. Commodore 
atkins is one of the most popular commanders in the 
world, and his kind care and attention, his untiring good 
nature and courtesy, will long be remembered by hosts 
of passengers. He is now in command of the “ Golden 
Age.” The task of a gentleman occupying the position 
of Commodore Watkins is no easy one, but on the con- 
trary involves great responsibility, and requires a com- 
bination of rare qualities. In the first place, as a matter 
of course, he must be a thorough seaman, versed in the 
theory and practice of his noble profession; he must 
— both prudence and nerve, and he must be also, 
ving the charge of ladies and gentlemen, and being in 
constant communion with them, a gentleman as well as 
well as a sailor, though the terms are nearly convertible. 
With ship, freight and passengers dependent on him, he cannot, 
when afloat, be said to have a single moment free from care. 
Even his dreams must reproduce the cares and responsibilities of 
his waking hours. Then the commander of a passenger-ship fre- 
quently has his temper and good nature sorely tried ; he is brought 
in contact often with persons not naturally of the most amiable 
disposition, and with their little infirmities aggravated by the sore 
trials of an unwonted sea-voyage. To answer the thousand ques- 
tions that are addressed to him as the fountain-head of informa- 
tion, the sheet-anchor of safety in trouble, to allay the fears of the 
timid, to parry the exactions of the presuming, to administer the 
thousand details of his charge, and while strictly discharging his 
duty, to win the good will and secure the respect of the parties 
brought into direct and indirect relation with him, is certainly 
difficult to accomplish ; but when these tests are successfully borne, 
truly the highest credit is due to the man who sustains them. In 
these respects, our American captains, as a general thing, have 
earned a world-wide reputation. 
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VIEW OF GLOUCESTER, MASS. 

We present herewith a general view of the pleasant and thriv- 
ing town of Gloucester, Essex county, Mass., as seen from the 
water. This profile view is quite correct, notwithstanding the 
scale upon which it is drawn, and those familiar with the place 
will readily distinguish its prominent features. Gloucester is a 
port of entry, and has and receives a large amount of foreign ex- 
= annually, chiefly West India goods, and coal, wood and 
umber from the British provinces. Nearly 31,000 tons of shipping 
are owned at Gloucester. In 1853, forty-one vessels were built 
here, averaging a little more than eighty tons each. Ithas a large 
amount of tonnage employed in the fisheries. The cod fishing 
business has been prosecuted here for more than a century. From 
1765 to 1775, the average annual fleet sent out was 146 vessels, 
with 5530 tons, employing 888 men. It was occupied as a fishing 


CAPTAIN J. W. WATKINS. 


station as early as 1624, being the first settlement made on the 
north shore of Massachusetts Bay. The harbor is one of the 
finest on the coast, and accessible for vessels of the largest class at 
all seasons. The town is very picturesquely situated, and is 
handsomely and compactly built. Charming sea views are ob- 
tained from many of its eminences. There are a large number of 
churches here, a k, a savings’ institution, two insurance offices, 
a gas light, and, we think, three newspapers. It is now connected 
by railroad with all the principal cities and towns of the seaboard 
and interior, and a fresh impetus has thus been given to its busi- 
ness activity. It is a very pleasant residence in summer, and in 
winter the salt air modifies the severity of the season. The scene- 
ry on ra Ann, within the compass of an afternoon’s ride or 
walk of Gloucester, is varied and charming. We know of few 
places on the coast of the United States where so many attractive 
elements are combined. 


BENEFITS OF WALKING. 


Dr. Merwin, in his book on mental diseases, says :—“ Lately, I 


conversed with a veteran in literature and years, whose powers of 
mind no one questions, however they may differ from him in specu- 
lative points. This gentleman has preserved the health of his 
body and the soundness of his mind, through a long course of 
multifarious and often depressing circumstances, by a steady per- 
severance in the habit of walking every day. He has survived, 
for a long period, almost all the literary characters who were his 
cotemporaries at the time when his own writings excited much 
public attention; and almost all of them have dropped into the 
grave, one after another, while he has continued on in an uninter- 
rupted course. But they were men of far less regular habits, and 
I am obliged to add, of much less equanimity of mind. Yet the 
ae of his equanimity has, 1 verily believe, been insured 
y the unvaried practice to which I have referred, and which in 
others would prove equally available, if steadily pursued.” —Bee. 


THE WIFE OF PETER THE GREAT. 

Catherine Alexowna was born of near 
er te a little village of Livonia. At an early age she 
lost her father, and by her own exertions barely support- 
ed herself and her mother, enfeebled by infirmity. Her 
form was that of symmetry and beauty; and nature had 
endowed her with a mind as active as it was just and 
energetic. She was taught to read by her mother, and 
instructed by an Lutheran cl in the princi- 
my and duties of religion. At the age of fifteen years 
mother died. She then went to reside with the cler- 

an, and instructed his daughters in those things 

she had been taught by their father. She received, to- 
gether with his daughters, lessons in music and dancing, 
and continued to accomplish herself in them until the 
death of her benefactor. This misfortune reduced her 
to the most abject penury, and the war between Russia 
and Sweden breaking out, forced her to leave her coun- 
try and seek an asylum at Marienburg. She was neces- 
sitated to travel, on foot, a country ravaged by two 
inimical armies; and after having escaped many dan- 
gers, she was attacked by two Swedish soldiers, from the 
violence of whom she was rescued by the timely inter- 
position of an inferior officer. Upon thanking lib- 
erator, what was her surprise when she found he was the 
son of the Lutheran clergyman who had raised her from 
her infancy! The young officer rendered her all neces- 
sary aid for the prosecation of her journey, and gave her 
a letter of introduction to M. Gluck, an intimate friend 
of his father, and his intimate friend, at Marienburg. 


Although she was but seventeen of age, M. Gl 
confided to her the education of hi ters. In this 
employment she so well acquitted that her em- 


ployer, who had been afflicted by the loss of his wife, 
offered her his hand, which she refused, but at the same 
time offered her own to her liberator, although he had 
lost an arm and was also covered with wounds. It was, 
undoubtedly, impossible to predict the future grandeur 
of Catherine ; yet were it foreseen, one might be assured 
that fortune would not look upon such a mind unpro- 
pitiously. The nag, ‘ep was in the garrison of the 
village at the time. His surprise was only equalled by 
his gratitude—and he received the hand of Catherine 
with transport. The marriage ceremony was performed, 
and the same day Marienburg was ieged by the 
Russians. The young officer was called to repulse an 
assault, and was killed, before having the rewards 
of his generosity. In the meantime, the siege continued unabated, 
and the town was carried by assault. The garrison, men, women 
and children, all were put to the sword. ‘The massacre of the 
inhabitants at last having ended, Catherine was found 

in anoven. She had braved indigence, and she now preserved 
her composure in bondage. Her energy of mind, and rare merit 
soon made her known. She was spoken of to the Russian gene- 
ral, Prince Menzikoff, whose destiny had been as rigorous as that 
of Catherine. He asked to see her, and was charmed by her 
beauty. He purchased her of the soldier to whom she belonged, 
and placed her under the care of his own sister, and in fine, — 
to her all the regard due to her sex and misfortunes. A short 
time after, Peter the Great paid a visit to Prince Menzikoff, and 
Catherine served at the table with becoming grace and modesty. 
The czar, too, was impressed with admiration for her. He returned 
the next morning, and asked to see the beautiful slave. He inter- 
rogated her much, and found that the brilliancy of her intellect 
su the symmetry and beauty of her figure. Peter, who 
to men, also knew how to them. He 
thought she was worthy of seconding him in his great designs ; 
and inclination, joined to considerations of policy, made him re- 
solve to m her. He made her acquainted with all the events 
of his life, even from his recy he traced hers in obscurity, 
that state in which the mind, obliged to depend upon its innate 
resoufte, struggles against fortune without attracting spectators, 
and triumphs without applause. He saw her preserving, every- 
where, the character of greatness truly original, and thought this 
alone sufficient to elevate her to the title of empress ; and appro- 
priately determined to celebrate the marriage in a private manner. 
While on the throne, she entered into all the views of the czar, 
and devoted much time to elevating the minds of Russian fomale 
society. She had the talent of the other sex, without sacrificing to 
it the accomplishments of her own, and died with that same forti- 
tude in adversity that never forsook her on the throne.—A/bion, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


, Va.—We can only answer you in general terms. There 

regular u at that time. The British colors 
were red coats, buff breeches and black gaiters. The different British regi- 

starvation t; when he was nearly ty years king, 
lise devoted to literature, authorized him to b 
patent, and become a beggar. 

will clear from to 24 feet at a bound; Sat 5 we see right, the 
stride of the American Eelipse was ascertained from his footprints to be 82 


R. ra M., Worcester.—It would appear from numerous observations that, in 
dressed in any other color; so the British scarlet uniform is fatally 


in the scene between Hamlet and his mother. thinks, when Hamlet 
says ‘‘ look upon this picture,” ete., he referred canal and not actual 


ures. 

the “ Life and Sayings of Mr. 
volumes. Mrs. Partington (B. P. Shillaber) lives at Chelsea. 

0. C.—Turn your hand to an thing but office-seeking. It is a very poor 
business, and never “ pays ” in the long run. 

D. D.—“* Jeems”’ is an ted pronunciation. Pronounce it as written, 
“James.” ‘ Room,” for ‘‘ Rome,” is another affectation. The Londoners 
pronounce the name of their river “ Tems.” 

R. 8. 8.—Jugglers have often actually swallowed knife and sword blades—but 
the sword swallowing is usually performed with « trick-sword, made on 
purpose, and shutting up within itself. 

Ciara 8.—As soon as the weather permits, you should learn to swim—it only 


requires confidence. Women are, physically, as well qualified for swim-— 


mers as men ; their superior be = gg key up for inferior strength. 

J.B. C., Monterums Indiana.—M. J pple & Co., 35 Corahiil, will sup- 
ply you with th all the Pang for ten dollars or jess. The lithographs— 

ter—would not be included, however 

are of all prices, raring th sas and ye. Messrs. Whipple & Co have 

thing in the artist furnishing 

Trpo, Pittsfield, Mass.—The “ Spy” is the oldest in this 
State. It was originally started in Boston as the ‘ Massac tts Spy,” 
but was removed to the interior during the occupation of Boston by the 
British troops before the Revolution. Nathaniel Willis, Esq., father of N. 
P. Willis, now associate editor of the ‘* Youth’s Companion,” which he 
started and has recently sold, has been in the editorial harness fifty-four 
years, and has served the public longer than any editor in the State. 

Pranter, Richmond, Va.—In a *‘ Natural History of Tobacco,” in the Har- 
leian Miscellany, it is stated that “the Virginians were observed to have 
clay pipes, before ever the English came there.” 

Anriquary.—The saying ** by hook or by crook ” is probably derived from a 
forest custom. Persons entitled to ‘fue wood in the king's forest were only 
authorized to take the dead wood or branches of trees in the forest, ‘- with 

cus. Medford. the Roman shops had signs. Pompeii, 

ra F., M —Yes, — At a 
over the door represents a wine-shop within. pig 


+ 


Suicipe.—Fifty-two men and women committed suicide in 
Philadelphia last year; a majority of the men by cutting their 
throats—another argument in favor of wearing the hair upon the 
face. Hundreds of suicides would now be alive but fur the temp~ 
tation of a sharp razor in their hands in moments of maniacal 


depression. 


. To correspondents must be particular 
to state in their letters the name of the paper through which they 
expect an answer—whether “The Flag of our Union” or “ Pic- 
torial.” We are often at a loss from this omission. 


+ > 


SPLINTERS. 


. It is poor philosophy to war with the harmless delusions 
that serve to make us happy. 
.. Up to April 15th, the Rev. Sebastian Streeter, of this city, 
had tied the silken knot 4169 times. 
«++. The successful struggles of virtuous endeavor against 
vicious inclination are the noblest battles of life. 
+++. The artesian well at Charleston, S. C., is expected to 
throw water to the height of three hundred feet. 
.++. Many short-sighted persons regard reputation, or what the 
world says of them, as more important than character. 
-++. There were never before so many houses to let on Staten 
Island, and in Brooklyn and Williamsburg, N. Y. 
. Some people regard all their own afflictions as trials, and 
all their neighbors’ as judgments. 
+++. William Cullen Bryant and his lady are now in Europe, 
and intend to be a long time absent. 
-++. The contented man is independent of the whole world; 
he feels a kind of property in all he sees. 
-++. The British government derives a revenue of $40,000 from 
the import of eau de cologne. Our olfuctories are costly. 
-+. When you cannot praise be silent, unless a manifest 
wrong calls for your censure. 
. The English papers have started a story that Horace Ver- 
net is coming to this country to paint the President’s portrait. 
. When you feel dissatisfied with your circumstances, look 
at those beneath you, and learn content. 
.++. In Solomon’s time, the value of a chariot from Egypt was 
about $250, and of a horse $72; cost of harness unknown. 
-+» Some descendant of Solomon has wisely remarked that 
those who go to law for damages are sure to get them. 
... A child lately born in the Sandwich Islands has four eyes 
—two in their proper place, two others in the back of the head. 
. He who declaims loudest against the world’s frown, has 
generally done his best to deserve it. 
. Several accidents have happened at Sebastopol from the 
explosion of shells and bombs found in the ruins. 
. A poor man learns that this is a proud world, and a rich 
man, thas it one. 
. The old English mile was about equal to one and a half 
of the modern standard miles. 
..++ The proudest man on earth is but a pauper ted and clothed 
by the bounty and charity of Heaven. 
+++» The report of English railway accidents for the past year 
states 281 killed and 394 wounded, 


PLANTING TREES. 

Those of our friends who have places in the country, or even 
little patches of land in the city, and have not neglected the setting 
out of trees this spring, are now beginning to see the pleasant re- 
sults of their labor. If they have carefully performed their task, 
the buds will be springing into leaf, clothed with a tender green, 
and giving gratifying evidence of vitality. The man who plants 
@ tree, erects a monument to his taste—a memorial that will live 
years after he himself has mouldered into dust. What more 
graceful remembrancer than a tree to commemorate some striking 
event in the history of a family—the birth of an heir—the anniver- 
sary of a happy marriage? What purer pleasure than to mark 
the growth of a tree from year to year, till from a tender sapling 
it rises to the lofty pyramid of verdure, with the birds of heaven 
building among its branches? No man that ever set out a tree 
regretted it. We speak not here of fruit-trees, for they are a sort 
of speculation—but of ornamental trees, things of beauty, to be 
cultivated in an esthetic spirit that looks far above considerations 
of pecuniary profit. 

How many trees there are associated with historical events, 
characters and periods! The old Stuyvesant pear-tree in New 
York city preserves the memory of the last of the Dutch gover- 
nors ; the elm tree on Boston Common is as green with memories 
as with leaves ; and the scions of the Charter Oak in Connecticut 
vividly recall a glorious act in her colonial history. England is 
full of these verdant mementoes. There is a yew-tree near Staines, 
which is believed to have flourished in the days when St. Augus- 
tine came to deliver Saxon England from heathen darkness, and to 
have become the silent witness of those conferences of the barons 
which resulted in the grant of the great charter of civil liberties in 
its vicinity at Runnymede. This tree, some centuries afterwards, 
acquired more tender associations, Henry VIII. being said to have 
met Anne Boleyn beneath its ominous shade. The girth of this 
tree at eight feet from the ground is set down at thirty-two feet, 
and the whole circle of its branches at two hundred. An old oak 
at the edge of the park at Clipston (on the verge of Sherwood 
Forest), where the Anglo-Norman kings had a palace, is called 
the “ Parliament Oak,” in memory of the parliament held there 
by Edward I., in A. D. 1290. 

There is a large tree called the “ Wallace Oak,” at Ellerslie, in 
Renfrewshire, the place of his birth, in the foliage of which the 
formidable Scotch chief and many of his followers are said to have 
hid themselves from the English. The branches are said to have 
ouce covered a Scotch acre. But relic hunters have made this 
tree pay such large tribute to its renown, that it has become woeful- 
ly diminished. It will be remembered that Charles II.’s famous 
oak, in which he took refuge after the disastrous battle of Worces- 
ter, fell by a similar fate. It was a spreading tree, and was ren- 
dered more picturesque by its boughs being covered with ivy. A 
noble oak at Donnington Castle, in Berkshire, that still rears its 
head above the ruined walls, is associated by tradition with gentle 
memories, it being ascribed to Chaucer. Adjacent to it is a larger 
tree, called the “‘ King Oak,” which rises fifty feet before branches 
spring from the trunk. Then there is the ““Abbot’s Oak,” in front 
of Woburn Abbey—a nursling of the monks—upon which tree the 
last abbot is said to have been hung, according to the custom of 
Henry VIII. in the case of those superiors of religious houses who 
denied his ecclesiastical assumptions, and resisted his plundering 
myrmidons. 

Then there are the Shelton oak, from the lofty branches of which 
Owen Glendower is said to have reconnoitered the forces of the 
king and the gallant Hotspur before the battle of Shrewsbury 
(2ist of June, 1403); the oak planted on the classic ground of 
Penshurst, at the birth of Sir Philip Sidney, to be a mark of the 
great event “where all the Muses met ;” and the oak in the park 
formerly belonging to Lord Hunsdon, from which Queen Eliza- 
beth is said to have shot a buck. We are glad that in this country 
the love of trees is spreading rapidly, far and wide. Let us have 
them about our school-houses, our churches, along our highways 
and our railroads, wherever, in short, they can be made to stand 
and grow. 


> 


Mr. Cuoatr’s Sreecu.—The report of Mr. Choate’s speech 
in the Dalton divorce case, as given in the Daily Bee, of this city, 
was a most remarkable piece of newspaper enterprise. We have 
never seen a more perfect report of the words, as they fell from the 
mouth of a public speaker, than this produced by the able and 
unrivalled corps of reporters attached to this favorite daily paper. 


BartLte or Bunker shall present a large, two 
page original engraving in our next number, of the Battle of Bun- 
ker Hill. It will be an elegant picture richly worth framing. 
Many of our readers will doubtless procure extra copies and cut 
it out for that purpose. 

THEATRICALS IN QuaKERDOM.—The Philadelphia Bulletin 
estimates the average number of nightly attendants on theatres 
and kindred amusements in that city at about twelve thousand. 


Frequently it is much larger. 


Newroat.—There is every prospect of a brilliant season at this 
famous watering-place ; the cottages are taken, and the best rooms 
at the hotels already engaged. . 


> 
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Roman Raitroaps.—The pope has permitted the religious 
corporations of his state to subscribe to the stock of the Roman 
railways. 


Cuxar!—In Philadelphia, lately, a lady bought quite a nice 
shawl for one thousand four hundred and twenty-five dollars ! 


THE CHINESE. 

To us the Chinese appear the most singular people in the world, 
because they differ from us in every particular, in government, 
institutions, dress, manners. Of course we appear equally strange 
to these “ outside barbarians,” as they phrase it, in every essential. 
While we mount a horse on the left side, they mount him on the 
right ; while our ladies are contented with such feet as nature gave 
them, their fair ones compress their pedal extremities into the 
dimensions of an infant’s ; while we place our tea-cups in our sau- 
cers, their set their saucers on their cups ; while we regard rats as 
vermin, they consider them a delicacy ; while we look on our chief 
magistrate as a man like ourselves, they behold in theirs the “son 
of heaven,”—but we should never end if we dwelt upon all the 
differences between the two peoples. With regard to the Chinese 
character, it is very difficult to form a true estimate, as we are per- 
plexed between the extremes of eulogy and detraction. Their 
enemies aver that for hypocrisy and pride, meanness and frivolity, 
cruelty and fraud, lying and sensuality, the Chinese have not their 


equals on earth. Their friends maintain them to be a lively, 


cheerful and contented people, urbane in the highest degree, ready 
to oblige, and uniformly civil and respectful. The truth, as usual, 
lies between these extremes. Their vices may be traced to the 
baneful influence of a paternal government, which allows of no 
liberty of speech or action, carries the system of espionage through 
every grade of society, and controls even demeanor by a strict 
code of etiquette. The ceremonial law of the Chinese is indeed 
ten times more burdensome than that of the Jews, exaggerated as 
it was by the traditions of the Pharisees. They are born, they 
live, and die, under a system of perpetual coercion, and from their 
earliest infancy are taught to dissemble the buoyant spirits and 
lively emotions natural to youth. A Chinese boy is as priggish 
as a rigid Quaker ; a Chinese youth is as grave and stately as a 
lord in waiting ; and a Chinese man is better acquainted with the 
forms of address, congratulation, condolence, and farewell, than 
all the court chamberlains in Europe. There is no nearer road to 
systematic duplicity than unrelieved restraint; and since, owing 
to the predominance of etiquette, the suspicious temper of the 
government, and the total absence of public opinion, it is scarcely 
possible to find an occasion for speaking truth, the Chinese lies 
heartily and universally in self-defence. With his numerous de- 
fects, however, some virtues are mixed up; and if the yoke that 
now weighs him down should ever be exchanged for the lighter 
pressure of laws evenly administered, and forms regulated by rea- 
son, there is no cause why the most civilized and industrious na- 
tion of the East should not acquire some of the hardier virtues of 
its Western brethren. The Chinese might, indeed, on his part, 
read them some useful lessons on the score of sobriety, for he is 
rarely intoxicated—of frugality, for he is seldom a spendthrift— 
and of obedience to his elders and superiors, for he is usually 
courteous and respectful. Let us hope that a better future will 
soon dawn upon China ; that they will receive the benefits of civili- 
zation without its vices ; that a pure religion will take the place of 
their erroneous belief, and that, above all, the transition will be 
effected without scenes of carnage, convulsion and oppression. 


Sxow.—Some one calls snow the dust swept from the streets 
of heaven! There must have been extensive sweeping operations 
last winter. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter. Mr. Clark Hodges to Miss Mary Lewis; 
p by" Mr. iliams, Mr. E. F. McDonald, of Washington City, to Miss Eliz- 
th C. Hunting, of Charlestown ; by Rev. E. Edmunds, Mr. Seth Wentworth 
to Miss M. J. 5 by Rev. Mr. Hale, Mr. Nathaniel B. Doggett to Miss 
fa aay Bullard; by Rev. Mr. Cobb, Mr. George Turnbull to Miss Mary D. 
by Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Samuel L. Montague, of Brighton, to Miss 
Mary Mary ke Burehstead.—At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Lambert, Mr. Thomas 
Harding to Miss Emeline Stickley.—At North Cambridge, by Kev. Mr Averill, 
Mr. Samuel D. Reeves to Miss Harriet A. Tufts.—At Dorchester. by Rev. Mr. 
Clinch, Rev. William C. Brown, of Haverhill, to Miss Helen Morse.—At Brook- 
line, by Rev. Mr. Perkins, Mr. Henry Keyes, of Springfield, to Miss Lucy A. 
Plympton, of Wardsboro’, Vt.—At Medford, by Rev. Mr. Braman, Mr. Syives- 
ter Buzszell to Miss Sarah "A. Crombie, of Manchester, N. H.—At Sulem, by 
Rev. Mr. Leeds, Mr. Emory N. Shepard, of Boston, to Miss Carrie Simonds.— 
At Weymouth, by Rev. “ue. Potter, Mr. James H. Munroe to Miss Susan KE. 
Holbrook.—At Newton Corner, by Rev. Mr. Hill, Mr. A. C. Carey to Miss 
Elizabeth Barker.—At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Jenkins, Mr. Sullivan K. Poor, of 
Manchester, N. H , to Miss Alecia L. Fox.—At Pepperell, by Kev. Mr. Bab- 
bage, Dr. C. E. Dearborn, of Boston, to Miss Carrie M. Lawrence 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mrs. Elizabeth L. Moriarty, 43; Mrs. Austin. 33; Mrs. 
79; Mrs. Lucia A. Peck, 24; ‘Mrs. Marietta . 
Clara Stone, 31; Mr. George Tucker, 35; Mr. Aaron Coffin, 59; Mrs. Lucy 
Sarah M. — 46; Ida Annabel, only apenas of George 
ears and 1 month.—At Chariestown, Capt. 
Arnold Hayward, 77. ie a3, ridge, Mrs. Fannie P. Clark, 27.—At West 
Cambridge, Mr. Terence Wakefield, —At Roxbury, Mr. John Cushing, 79. 
—At Jamaica Plain, Mrs. Irene H. Richards. 42.—At Medford, Miss Lydia 
Caroline Prentiss, 19.—At se Mrs. Adelaide Hersey, 25.—At Water- 
bee Mr. dr. Stephen D. Ruggke, —At Lynn, Mrs. Hannah Payne, 76.—At 
m Pickman, 82 —At South Danvers, Mr. Isaac Hardy, 67.— 
At ot aicabhcbend, Mr. Benjamin Ireson, 81.—At Waltham, Miss Elien Maria 
Roberts, 25.—At Salisbury, Mrs. Julia Moe 25.—At West Newbury, Mrs. 
Lois Chase, 856.—At Lowell, Mrs. , 55 —At Middleborough, 
Mr. Samuel Shaw, Jr., 57.—At New Beaned, Mrs. "Grace King, of —— 
R. I., 80.—At West Springfield, Mrs. Achsah Kent, 85.—At Westport, 
Patience P. Wilcox, 42.—At tucket, Mr. William Coffin, 77.—At Pertinnd, 
Me., Mr. Francis Blake, @Q—A Vassalboro’, Me., Capt. Henry Worth, for- 
merly of Nantucket, 89. 
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REMEMBERED MELODIES. 


BY ORVILLE PEARSSE. 


Softly o'er the fancy stealing, 
Like the pleasant, soothing chime 

Of the bells at vespers pealing, 
Come the songs of olden time; 

And as gently do they soothe us, 
Calming every ruffied breast: 

All our thoughts they sweetly woo thus, 
Back from toil and strife to rest, 


All the songs we heard in childhood : 
Those dear melodies of home— 
Come to us as through the wildwood, 
Or across the sea, we roam. 
And sweet memories they waken 
Of the friends of early days— 
Those by death from ’mong us taken, 
Ere they trod life’s darkest ways. 


Dwelling in our hearts’ recesses, 
May they ever thus remain, 
Welling up to cheer and biess us, 
Calming woe and soothing pain. 
Thus may memory’s sweetest visions, 
Dreams of childhood’s home and friends, 
Be ours till our earthly missions 
Close, and life’s dark journey ends. 
THE REVELATIONS OF TIME. 


Time, as he courses onwards, still unrolls 
The volume of concealment. In the future, 
As in the optician’s glassy cylinder, 

The undistinguishabie blots and colors 

Of the dim past collect and shape themselves, 
Upstarting in their own completed image, 

To scure, or to reward.—CoLERIDGE. 


THE GLORY OF TIME. 
Time’s glory is to calm contending kings, 
To unmask falsehood, and bring truth to light; 
To stamp the seal of time on aged things, 
To wake the morn and sentinel the night, 
To wrong the wronger till he render right.—SHaKSPEARB. 


Gritor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


Leafy June! Do you not welcome it. gentle reader, whether city bred or 
country born, with a glad heart? Is not this balmy breeze, sweeping over 
hill and lea, the very elixir of life? Do not those songs of birds from the 
branches go more directly to the heart, than even the lark-like notes of that 
wonderful Lagrange, who mounts so daringly the diatonic scale, never losing 
breath till she reaches the “high topgallant”’’ of her melody? O, that the 
summer sunshine could last forever! But since it may not be, let us strive 
to perpetuate a summer in the heart......That was a funny story told in a 
French paper at the expense of Ii Trovatore. A deaf man went to hear that 
opera at the advice of his physician, who accompanied him. In the third act 
the crashing music restored his hearing ; he expressed his delight to his med- 
ical friend. But alas! the remedy he had counselled had rendered him stone 
deaf!......A book printed by the Roxburgh Club, in England, from the origi- 
nal records of several ancient families, contains some curious details of the 
style of living in the highest classes of England, in the 13th and 14th centu- 
ries :—‘‘ The distinguishing peculiarity, not only of England, but of European 
taste in food during the middle ages, was a predilection for the strong, and, 
in some cases, for the coarse flavors. To what other causes can we ascribe 
the appearanee of the flesh of the whale, grampus, porpoise, sea calf, sea- 
wolf, and other such fish at the tables of the sovereigns and people of rank, 
by whom they were considered as delicacies? Some notion may be formed of 
the quantity of whale, etc., that was eaten in Europe during the 13th cen- 
tury, when we find Henry III., in Lent, 1246, ordering the sheriffs of London 
to purchase for him, in the city, a hundred pieces of the best whale and two 
porpoises.”’......It is said to have been discovered, in France. that the great 
secret in producing the magnetic sleep is in the subject’s elevating his eyes 
to an angle of forty-five degrees. This has been suggested by a friend asa 
reason for #0 many people being sleepy in church. .....A schoolmaster, de- 
scribing a money-lender, says:—‘‘ He serves you in the present tense, he 
lends you in the conditional mood, keeps you in the subjunctive, and ruins 
you in the future.”...... Among the wonders of the age, we find it recorded 
that “‘ Dr. Conyers, of London, dissected a person who died for love, and 
found an impression of a lady’s face upon his heart.” This beats animal 
magnetism all hollow. .....Lecturing is quite a profitable pursuit; and those 
who wish to make money, had better preserve the following directions for 
making a popular lecturer, which we transfer from an old receipt-book :— 
Take four or five encyclopedias, seven dictionaries, three or four works on 
philosophy, two histories of the Ameri Revolution, together with St. 
Pierre’s Studies of Nature—boil them down toa jelly, and season the whole 
with a little of the spice of self-conceit, and you have the product, which 
may be wrapped up in a neat parcel, and labelled, ‘‘ This side up with care— 
& popular lecturer.” .....There is an old story of a Scotch peasant girl, who, 
on arriving at the turnpike-gate nearest Glasgow, knocked, and inquired, 
**Is this Glasgow?”—avd being answered in the affirmative, asked, “ Is 
Peggy in?”......The letter H is taken great liberties with by the genuine 
cockneys. Mrs. C. Smith, in her ‘‘ Conversations,” gives an example of this. 
** They saw a flower in the edge, and in trying to get at it, trod just at the 
hedge of the stream. They have their ‘air cut by a fashionable dresser, and 
have bought a most beautiful ‘at, which is a most becoming ‘ead-dress; and 
they shall wear it the next time they go hout to dinner.”’..,,.. Ata temper- 
ance meeting in one of our country towns, lately, fair one offered the pledge 
to her friend, saying, ‘‘ John, will you sign that?” He hesitated, and finally 
declined. ‘Then,’ said the young lady, “ you will anderstand I shall not 
be at home mext Sunday evening.”” John was a fool to prefer his glass to his 
lass. .....A circus-rider, in Mobile, lately threw ty-one ts in 
succession, Whata politiclin he'd make!..... . Signor Zanzonis was a shrewd 
fellow. In his “ Hints to Citizens,” he says:—‘‘ When you meet with a 
sheriff in the street, with whom you are familiar, always salute him first; and 
if you chance to be going the same way, take him by the arm, rather than 
permit him to take yours. There is a vast difference in the effect upon spec- 
tators.”......Im old times they treated criminals with less lenity than at 
present. In the reign of Henry VIII., it was enacted that, in order to pre- 
vent the crime of “‘ poysonyage,” persons guilty of the offence shouid be 
“boyled to deth.” So that detected poisoners were sure to get themselves 
into “ hot water.”’......To illustrate the power of imagination, a lecturer re- 


cently stated that, on its being anndunced to a man, in New Hampshire, that 
he had been elected “‘ town clerk.”’ he was so deeply affected by the “exalted 
honor” conferred upon him, that he died fustdntly, We are free to confess 
we do not believe the statement......Somebody asked us, the other day, the 
origin of the word “bother.” We believe it originated in the following way : 
A sergeant in the army, exposed to the volubility of two Irishmen, one at 
each ear, exclaimed, “ Don’t both ear me!"’—henece the verb. .....In Southern 
Africa, the wives of the chiefs used to cultivate the land with the very poorest 
implements. When the Rev. Barnabas Shaw, a missionary clergyman, intro- 
duced the first plough to break up the land, one of the chiefs remarked that 
“one plough was equal to seven wives!’’......What constitutes good breed- 
ing in one locality, is downright rudeness in another. For instance, a Kam- 
schatkan kneels before his guest. He cuts an enormous slice from a sea-calf; 
he crams it entire into the mouth of his friend, furiously crying out “ Tana!” 
(There!) and cutting away what hangs about his lips, snatches and swallows 
it with avidity. Fancy Louis Napoleon welcoming Queen Victoria to the 
Tuileries in that style!......A state of intoxication is sometimes argued for a 
mitigation of the penalty for an offence against the law, though the law itself 
recognizes no such plea. The ancients considered intoxication an aggravation. 
Pittacus, one of the seven wise men of Greece, made a law, that every man 
who committed a fault in a state of intoxication, should receive a double pun- 
ishment......We see that a process has been discovered for rendering rattan 
flexible. We rather fancy schoolboys find it flexible enough already. ..... A 
very heavy immigration from Norway is going on this season. Ten thousand, 
at least, are expected in Canada. These hardy Northmen make excellent 
colonists. .....The New York ticket swindlers are supposed to fleece at least 
150 passengers in each California steamer, by pretending to be branch agen- 
cies, buying tickets at wholesale and dividing the profits with the purchaser, 
and distributing a warning against bogue agencies at the same time they 
make their sales. Can nothing be done to stop the operations of these vil- 
lains?......A sexton of the cemetery at Dundas, Canada West, has been ac- 
cused of “dunning’’ the mourvers for his fee while the funeral was actually 
going on. We should think s rival sexton, who was willing to bury “on 
time,” would do a fine business...... An extraordinary feature of recen’ 
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Choice Miscellany. 


THE SNAKE AND CROCODILE, 


The following thrilling account of an engagement between a 
boa-constrictor and.a crocodile, in Java, is given by an eye-witness : 
It was one morning that I stood beside a small lake fed by one of 
the rills from the mountains. The waters were as clear as crystal, 
and everything could be seen to the very bottom. ing its 
limb close over this pond was a gigantic teak-tree, and in its thick, 
shining, evergreen leaves lay a huge boa, in an easy coil, taking 
his morning nap. Above him was a powerful ape of the baboon 
species—a leering race of scamps, always bent on mischief, Now 
the ape, from his position, saw a crocodile in the water rising to 
the top exactly beneath the coil of the serpent. Quick as thought 
he jumped plump upon the snake, which fell with a splash into 
the jaws of the crocodile. The ape saved himself by ingi to 
the limb of a tree, but a battle royal immediately commenced in 
the water. The —— grasped in the middle by the crocodile, 
made the water boil y its farious contortions. Winding his folds 
round and round the body of his antagonist, he disabled his hinder 
legs, and by his contractions made the scales and the bones of the 
monster crack. The water was speedily tinged with the blood of 
both combatants, yet neither was disposed to yield. They rolled 
over and over, neither — able to obtain a decided advantage. 
All this time the cause of the mischief was in a state of the high- 
est ecstacy. He leaped up and down the branches of the tree, 
came several times close to the scene of the fight, shook the limbs 
of the tree, uttered a yell and again frisked about. At the end of 
minutes a silence pd The folds of 

serpent began to be relaxed, and tho ey were trembli: 
along the back, the head hung lifeless in Soenten. The eneedie 
was also still, and though only the spine of his back was visible, it 
was evident that he, too, was dead. The monkey now perched 


medical experience is, that consumption prevails along the 
of the United States, Cuba, and other West India islands, as much as it does 
at the North. This is known to physicians in the West Indies, but will be 
startling news to the majority of invalids, who look to the tropics as a land of 
promise. ..... Lewis Baker, of Philadelphia, formerly of San Francisco, has 
leased the Cincinnati and Louisville theatres, the former for ten, and the 
latter for eight years. The former is to be considerably enlarged, so that it 
will comfortably seat 3000 persons. The rage for theatre-going seems to have 
revived all over the country ; and perhaps theatrical management will become 
what it has never been before, a safe speculation......The Indian outrages 
in Mi ta, it app ; have been much exaggerated......The Revere 
House, in this city, was opened by Col. Paran Stevens ten yearsago. It is, 
in every respect, a model hotel, and t lers from Europe are surprised at 
its magnificence and completeness......The biography of Miss Charlotte 
Bronte, the authoress of ‘‘ Jane Eyre” and “ Vilette,” is quite as interesting 
as any romance ever published. Out of the depths of her own sorely-tried 
heart she wrote, and her most powerful scenes were but reflexes of her own 
experience......The strange disease at the National Hotel, Washington, is 
still an unravelled mystery and the theme ef marveliing comment. Many 
well-informed persons still persist in believing that the poisoning was an at- 
tempt on the life of President Buchanan. If so, this is one of the most mon- 
strous crimes ever attempted in this country......Ata recent auction sale of 
a private library in England, a copy of Tindal’s “ Translation of the Penta- 
teuch,” printed for the martyr at Marpurg, in Hesse, 1530, and a work of 
excessive rarity, brought $630!......The late lamented Rev. Dr. Peabody, of 
King’s Chapel, in this city, traly appreciated the influence of the press and 
the labors of us editors’. He wrote to Mr. N. P. Willis:—*‘ I know of no way 
in which an author of ability is more sure of a speedy return—in the shape 
of influence and usefulness—for the most conscientious and careful labors, 
than by addressing the public through the newspaper press. I will not, 
however, be so absurd as to defend journalism in this age, when it has come 
to be one of the great powers of the world. .....A French speculator has just 
despatched 300 cats from Paris to Australia, where rats abound and pussies 
are minus, and reasonably expects to realize a splendid profit on his consign- 
ment. The cats were incarcerated in splendid cages lined with cotton 
batting, to guard them against injuries from the motion of the ship on the 
passage. The rats of Paris—we don’t mean the opera rats—ought to pass a 
vote of thanks to the novel speculator......The Undertakers’ Company, of 
Paris, has a monopoly of all the funerals. Our readers will bear this fact in 
mind, as we proceed to inform them thata rich French provincial, firmly 
convinced of the destruction of the world by a comet, on the 13th of this 
month, exclaimed :—“ If everybody dies, what an enormous harvest the Un- 
dertaker’s Company will reap! Colossal fortunes will be realized.” There- 
upon he wrote to his agent to sell off all his property, and invest three hun- 
dred thousand francs—all he was worth—in stocks of the Undertaker’s Com- 
pany. What a genius!......We often hear people exclaim, ‘‘ This is a great 
country!” But how great is it, territorially? Why, the United States cover 
an area of more than 2,300,000 miles. .....The burglars of New York, we per- 
ceive, have taken to shooting at the police officers; they ought to return the 
compliment, and shoot at the burglars......Poor Kossuth! He is the only 
man excepted from the general political amnesty granted by the emperor of 
Austria to the Hungarians. But the exception is the highest compliment 
that could be paid him. The boy-emperor fears that one great man more 
than “‘an army with banners.”’...... A revolutionary movement in favor of 
Santa Anna has lately been detected in Mexico. How many times Santa 
Anna’s star bas risen and set! His life is a perfect romance, of which the 
last chapter has yet to be written. ....:The property left by John Jacob Astor 
was estimated at twelve millions of dollars; this will vie with the colossal for- 
tunes of some of the Europ pitalists. The best of the story is, that every 
penny of Astor’s wealth was bh tly and h bly earned. ..... How strange 
it seems to receive an elegantly printed newspaper from Honolulu. Yet such 
is the “ Pacific Commercial Advertiser,” a journal that.in appearance and 
matter, would be no discredit to any of our old Atlantic cities. There is also 
a native paper published at Honolulu, called the ‘Hae Hawaii.”..,,..The 
slave-trade is said to be more active at present than it has been for years. It 
is alleged that at least two vessels leave the coast of Africa for Cuba every 
week, with five hundred to seven hundred captives stowed: away between 
decks. .....The necessity of public amusement is now urged by some of the 
most influential men in the country, Rev. Dr. Bellows, of New York, and 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale, of this city, leading the van. 
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AN OLD COUNTRY. 


A correspondent, writing from Sterling, Whiteside county, IIlli- 
nois, says :—‘* There are strong indications that this country was 
formerly inhabited by a civilized people, and that the entire sur- 
face has been covered by the present surface to a depth of twenty 
to thirty feet. 1 will mention facts that have come to my know- 
ledge, occurring within three miles of my place, which go far to 
satisfy me of the truth of the theory advanced. Last autumn, 
when I was here, a man from Dorchester, Mass., was digging a 
well, and when about twenty feet from the surface, he found pieces 
of cedar cut and split, and below them a soil with a deposit on it 
like decayed grass. Another man, when digging a well, at about 
the same depth came directly upon a well stoned up with stone, 
laid in lime mortar, which he cleaned out and now uses. Other 


cases I could name, but they are of similar import.” 


himself on the lower limbs of the tree, close to the dead bodies, 
and amused himself for ten minutes in making all sorts of faces at 
them. This seemed to be adding insult to injury. One of my 
companions was standing ata short distance, and taking a stone 
from the edge of the lake, hurled it at the ape. He was totally 
unprepared, and as it struck him on the head he was instantly 
tipped over, and fell upon the crocodile. A few bounds, however, 
brought him ashore, and taking to the tree, he speedily disappeared 
among the thick branches.—Philadelphia Bulletin. 
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SAGACITY OF THE BEAR. 


Several anecdotes, which were related to me by our guide, con- 
cerning the habits of the black bear, would seem to entitle him to 
higher position in the scale of animal instinct and sagacity than 
that of almost any other quadruped. For instance, he says, that 
before making his bed to lie down, the animal invariably goes sev- 
eral hundred yards with the wind, at a distance from his track. 
Should an enemy now come upon his track, he must roach 
him with the wind ; and with the bear’s keen sense of pe he is 
almost certain to be made aware of his presence, and has time to 
+ escape before he is himself seen. He also states, that when pur- 
sued, the bear sometimes takes refuge in caves in the or 
rocks, where the hunter often endeavors, by making a smoke at 
the entrance, to force him out ; but it not unfrequently happens that, 
instead of coming out when the smoke becomes too oppressive, he 
very deliberately advances to the fire, and with his forefeet beats 
upon it until it is extinguished—then retreats into thecave. This, 
he assured me, he had often seen. Although these statements 
would seem to endow bruin with something more than mere ani- 
mal instinct, and evince a conception of the connection between 
cause and effect, yet another anecdote, which was related to me, 
would go to prove this curious quadruped one of the most stupid 
fellows in the brute creation. My informant says, that when the 
bear cannot be driven out of the cave by smoke, it sometimes be- 
comes necessary for the hunter to take his rifle, and with a torch 
to enter the cavern in search of him. One would suppose this a 
very hazardous undertaking, and that the animal would eject the 
presumptuous intruder; but, on the contrary, as soon as he sees 
the light approaching, he sits upright on his haunches, and with 
his fore-paws covers his and eyes, and remains in this position 
until the light is removed. Thus the hunter is enabled to a 
proach as close as he desires without danger, and taking deadly 
aim with his faithful rifle, poor bruin is slain. ‘These facts have 
been stated to me by three different Indians, in whose veracity I 
have much confidence, and Ihave no doubt are strictly true.— 
The Far West. 


THE INDIAN AND THE SETTLER. 

It is generally sup that the Indian is an exceedingly cun- 
ning being, unrivalled in the peculiar knowledge of the woods. 
This is something of a mistake. The Indian has the quick per- 
ception and the natural sagacity of one who lives in the woods ; 
but it never surpassed, if it equalled, the acquired knowledge and 

reception of the pioneer hunter. On one occasion, in a sort of 

lock-house, an old hunter of the pioneers was standing in a door, 
when the yf of a wild turkey was heard at some distance. A 
youth stood by the hunter, able to bear a rifle, who, with youthful 
impetuosity, exclaimed, “ There is a turkey—I’ll go and kill it.” 
The hunter listened a moment, and said, “ No, you are not a good 
shot. I'll go and give you the turkey.” The youth demurred, 
but was at length persuaded. The hunter crept out in an oppo- 
site direction from the cry. Slyly he made his way through the 
bushes, and at length came behind the spot where the cries of the 
turkey were heard ; and, concealed by low bushes and brush, came 
up a ravine. There, before him, in the limbs of a tree, was a 


large Indian, who was imitating the cries of a wild turkey, to de- 
coy some one from the block-house. The hunter shot him and 
took his scalp. Arriving at the block-house, he threw it down be- 
fore the youth, saying, ‘*‘ There is your turkey!” The youth was 
tilled with gratitude for his escape.— Western Times. 
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THOUGHTS AND LANGUAGE. 


It is not always easy, either in painting or literature, to deter- 
mine where the influence of language stops, and of thought begins. 
Many thoughts are so dependent upon the language in which they 
are clothed, that they would lose half their beauty if otherwise ex- 
pressed. But the highest thoughts are those which are least de- 
pendent on ; and the dignity of any composition, and 
praise to which it is entitled, are in exact proportion to its inde- 
pendency of language or expression. A composition is, indeed, 
usually most perfect, when to such intrinsic dignity is added all 
that expression can do to attract and adorn; but in every case of 
supreme excellence, this becomes as We 
gratitied by the simplest lines or words which can suggest the idea 
in its pe, Oe beauty, than by the robe and the gem which con- 
ceal while they decorate; we are better pleased to feel by their 
absence how little they could bestow, than by their presence how 
much they can destroy.— Westminster Review. 
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Lpritorial Melange. 


It is said that “Hiawatha” has netted the author thirteen 
thousand dollars. ——In consequence of the recent murderous 
assaults upon policemen and others, the mayor of Baltimore has 
ordered the arming of the city police with Colt’s rifle barrelled 
six-shooters. —— Of all the projects of reformers and enthusiasts, 
no one has done so much to enlarge the sphere of woman in a 
practical way as—hoops. —— The new mayor of Madison, Wis- 
consin, discourses upon the advantages of that fascinating region : 
“Travellers to and from all parts of the globe will make their 
calculations to stop at Madison a few days, to refresh themselves, 
recruit their tired and weary frames, preparatory to resuming their 
journey to all portions of the world. Such are our railroad ad- 
vantages.” ——.The eldest son of Governor Wise, of Virginia, is 
studying divinity at the Episcopal School in Alexandria county, 
Va., and will probably be ordained next year. —— It is said that 
in Calcutta, the hogs feed on the dead bodies of the natives thrown 
on the river bank during the night. Who wouldn’t be a Jew 
there ?— When the bells ring noon, nine hundred thousand 
children, in the State of New York, pour out from eleven thousand 
school-houses. —— Two Sing-Sing convicts have escaped lately 
from prison by drilling through the marble wall of their cells, and 
descending from the fifth story to the ground by means of a 
rope.—— Among the exports from New York, lately, were ten 
printing-presses, to Australia. —— The streets in the city of Chi- 
cago and the buildings are to be raised fifteen feet. This will 
enable the inhabitants to adopt an effectual system of sewerage, 
and add much to the permanent beauty as well as health of the 
place. —— A writer in the New York Observer states that there 
are over six thousand street organ players and statuette sellers in 
New York. —— In the middle ages, in France, a person convicted 
of being a calumniator was condemned to place himself on all 
fours, and bark like a dog for a quarter of an hour. If this cus- 
tom were adopted at the present day, there would be some bow- 
wowing. Parties in New York city are talking of erecting an 
opera house in Brooklyn, N. Y., which now has nearly 200,000 
inhabitants. It is expected that the New York operatic companies 
will be able to draw full houses there on the off nights. —— L. H. 
Trook, of Michigan, has been appeinted private secretary to 
Secretary Cass, at a salary of $1400 per annum. —— What more 
touching commentary upon the misfortunes of Marie Antoinette, 
than the cash entry made by the sexton, and yet to be seen, in the 
parish records of the Madelaine: “ Paid seven francs for a coffin 
for the widow Capet.”—— Mrs. Elizabeth Goldizen, who resided 
on the North Fork, in Hardy county, Va., died a few days since, 
having reached the extraordinary age of one hundred and eighteen 
years. —— The winter wheat of Canada has escaped the dangers 
of the spring, and is “ doing finely.” Since the Gazette was 
commenced in Salem, by Samuel Hall, forty-nine other newspapers 
have been started in that city, forty-six of which have broken up 
in bankruptcy. —— Measures are about to be taken by the State 
authorities to test the validity of the title of the city of New York 
to Castle Garden and the land on which it stands ; the object being 
to secure Castle Garden to the emigrant commissioners as a per- 
manent landing depot. 
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Women’s Rieuts.—There is a prospect that women will be 
allowed to vote in Michigan. In that case, none but handsome, 
polite men who es-chew that vile weed, tobacco, need expect to be 
elected to office. Of course, bachelors will be ruthlessly ostra- 
cised, unless a prominent candidate secures the influence of the 
leader of the ladies by promising her his hand in the event of his 
success. 


> 
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A Pair or THem.—A couple of comets have been discovered 
in the heavens by the European astronomers. If these long-tailed 
gentry are belligerently inclined, we would respectfully suggest to 
them the expediency of hitting each other, instead of viciously 
making a foot-ball of this good little globe of ours that never 
harmed a comet in its life. 


> 


AN EXILED Rapoeiiiiibee. Hume, the American spiritualist 
who has been astonishing the court circle of France, has been sent 
off by the emperor, because his wife and her ladies were terrified 
by the demonstration. We are induced to think that Louis him- 


self dreaded the conjurer might call up the shades of those mur- 
dered by his orders at the time of the coup d’ efat. 


Aw ancient Retico.—The Pittsfield Sun office has a compos- 
ing stick made more than fifty years ago by Luke Noble, of that 
town, when there was but one type foundry in the United States— 
Ronaldson’s, in Philadelphia. ‘This stick is almost as good as 
new, having been used in setting up good democratic matter. 


Eartuquake.—A very sensible shock of an earthquake was 
experienced at the U. 8. military station near Port Townsend, in 
Washington Territory, last December. We are glad earthquakes 
are getting “sensible;” we have thought some of them quite 
unreasonable, 

GetTine up in tHe Wortp.—M. Godard, who was rather 
unfortunate in his balloon ascensions here, lately went up from 
Cuba, with four persons, who much enjoyed their excursion. 


Gatherings. 


Prince’s Bay oysters sell for $2,000,000 annually, the papers say. 

The small-pox is raging with fearful effect in the towns of Can- 
della and Sanosas, in Mexico. 

Judge Woodruff, of New York, has decided that a married 
woman’s note has no legal force. 

Fish are common in the seas of Surinam with four eyes—two of 
them on horns which grow on the top of their heads. 

A building fell at Albion, near Detroit, Michigan, a few days 
ago, and by the fall, five persons were buried. 

The Vanderbilt, Commodore Vanderbilt’s fine steamer, is of 
eee 2500 horse power, for the New York and Havre 

ne. 

There is a family in Hadley, Mass., some member of which has 
been justice of the peace in the county since 1659, or about two 
hundred years. 

A man named Bierman, foreman of a brewery near Cleveland, 
was killed by the explosion of a beer cask, in which he had burned 
a hole for a faucet with a hot iron. 

Henry Hurley, a painter, has recovered $750 against the city of 
New York, for damage in falling through a sidewalk, where rotten 
plank had been laid over an old well. 

The contract for constructing the new court house, etc., at Rut- 
land, Vermont, has been awarded by the secretary of the treasury 
to Messrs. Colby & Bird, of Lynn, lease, for the sum of $62,827. 


A policeman of Charleston, S. C., named Edward Johanns, 
died a few days since from the effect of the point of an umbrella 
Son, ae been mischievously thrust at him in a 
scuffle. 


A physiologist of Cincinnati has discovered that wearing mous- 


taches strengthens the eye-sight, and that the removal of these 
hairy has the effect of causing general diseases of the 
eye. 


A woman at Dorchester, C. W., lost her reason from readin 
an account of the terrible accident at the Desjardines bridge, a: 
is only just recovering a glimmering of sense again, under the care 
of a medical gentleman. 

The wife of Asa Mason, at Valley Falls, R. I., hearing a noise 
in a closet after the family had retired, one night lately, opened 
the door, and found a big man, whom she seized, and, with her 
husband’s assistance, secured. 

Verdi’s last opera, “ Simon Boccanegro,” has been purchased by 
a Milanese publisher for 30,000 francs. Besides this, the composer 
receives thirty per cent. of the proceeds of each performance, and 
reserves to himself the copyright for France and Germany. 

A portrait of Washington, taken on ivory, when he was about 
25 years old, has been discovered. It is supposed to have been 
taken by Copley, a distinguished painter at that time, and that it 
was done on the occasion of Washington’s first visit to Boston. 


Children are sometimes born, as it were, at the beginning of 
life’s second volume. ‘The Alexandria Gazette mentions a colored 
child that can talk quite plainly, though only three months old. 
It was born with two teeth, and six perfect teeth already. 


Mexico supplies us with a t deal of mahogany, which is 
sold by the weight, averaging ut $12 perton. Under the re- 
vised tariff, it has been placed on the free list. Last year, 6804 
tons were exported from a single Mexican port, two-thirds of 
which came to the United States. 

A lady of Troy—one of the aristocracy of that city—lost her 
husband on a Monday, lately, at nine o’clock in the morning. Two 
hours later, she caused the following telegraphic despatch to be 
sent to a modist in New York: ‘“ What is the latest fashion of 
mourning goods? Send particulars by mail.” 

Simon Dillon, of Clay county, Ohio, a man 60 years old, has 
been arrested for murdering his son, 15 years old, ten years since. 
The father killed the boy by a severe flogging, and then reported 
that he had run away; but the murder has now been discovered 
by finding the lad’s body buried in the cellar. : 

A scientific expedition, to circumnavigate the globe, and every 
accessible coast and climate, is about to be despatched by the Aus- 
trian government. ‘The savans of Europe are looking forward to 
the results of this expedition with deep interest. Leading men in 
the different departments of science, it is expected, will go with 
the expedition. 

Secretary Toucey has decided that the retired and dropped 
officers coming before the Courts of Inquiry, may demand a copy 
of the charges preferred against them. ‘This is in opposition to 
Attorney-General Cushing’s decision, which requires the officers 
to pres their fitness in all respects—moral, mental, professional, 
and physical, for the service. 

A fellow in North Carolina had been imprisoned for having 
thirteen wives, and broke jail. A gentleman recognized him, and 
invited him to dinner, thinking to get the reward that was offered 
for his a. After dinner, the gentleman slipped out for 
a constable, and came back to find that the culprit had absconded 
with his own wife. 


Redpath, the railway swindler of England, seems to have been 
living in very comfortable circumstances. ‘I'he recent sale of his 
effects, including wines, pictures, books, furniture, and other litte 
et ceteras, it is said, has netted the handsome sum of nearly $150,000. 
It must go very hard with the poor fellow to be compelled to get 
along without the luxuries to which he was accustomed in the hey- 
day of his financial operations. 


A. G. Benson, agent for the New York company, has taken 
possession of the islands of New Nantucket and Jarvis, and planted 
the American flag thereon. ‘These are about 1200 miles from the 
Hawaiian Islands, and a cargo of the guano found thereon has 
been brought to Honolulu, and it is said to be a first rate article. 
New Nanwcket is without vegetation, but is loaded with the 
accumulated bird lime of ages. 


Andrew Hoover, of Washington city, was seized with an apo- 
plectic tit, lately, and died on the following day. On the morning 
of the day he was taken with the fit, he casually remarked to his 
family that on that day his policy of life insurance would expire. 
His son, in the course of the morning, took the policy and had it 
renewed. In a short time, on that very last day, the father was 
speechless, and has departed. His remark and prompt attention 
has saved a worthy family $5000. 

Judge Thompson, of the Marine Court of New York city, has 
rendered highly interesting and somewhat unexpected decision, 
involving the rights of policemen. James T. Burnham, one of 
the police force of that city, refused to put on the uniform when 
the order was promulgated in 1853, and on that ground was re- 
moved by the commissioners. He prosecuted for bis arrears of 
pay to the close of lis term, and Judge ‘Thompson, holding that 
the department had no right to order the wearing of a uniform, 
gave judgment in bis favor for $500. 


Foreign tems. 


a France, there are thirty-six coal-fields in thirty departments, 
the annual produce of coal exceeds 3,000,000 tons. 

Three hundred thousand in France are engaged in 
mining, and their operations ie an annual value of $80,000,000. — 

The Austrian Minister of the Interior announces that the work 
on the exhibition building for the Austrian Universal Exhibition 
of 1859 has begun. 

Some of the bronze cannon taken by the English at Canton 
were ascertained to have been the of some of the Jesuits, 
who were tolerated in China in the time of the Emperor 
Hong Hi. 

The bronze statue, by Moore, the sculptor, of Thomas Moore, 
the poet, has arrived safely in Dublin. Early steps will be taken 
to have it placed in its designed locality, opposite the entrance of 
the House of Lords, in College Street. 

Ten millions of pounds sterling ($50,000,000) are annually 
transmitted through the British post-office, to all parts of the realm, 
without the loss of two pounds to the million, by peculation, rob-.. 
bery, fire, or any casualty whatever. 

Letters from Vienna announce that the celebrated singer 
Staudigl, who has been for a long time confined in a mad-house, 
is now in a worse state than ever; his mental excitement had, a 
short time ago, reached such a pitch that he was obliged to be con- 
fined in a strait-waistcoat. 


Sands of Golv. 


.++. Speech is silver, silence is gold.— Greek Proverb. 
-++. Flattery is like your shadow: it makes you neither larger 
nor smaller.—Danish Proverb. 


.-.. Common sense, which, to tell the truth, is none too com- 
mon, is the best sense that I know.—Lord Chesterfield. 


-++. People who declare that they belong to no party, certainl 
do not belong to ours.—J. Petit-Sene. 
..-. Politeness is a mixture of discretion, civility, complaisance 
and circumspection spread over all we do and say.— St. Evremond. 
.... The universe is an immense steam-engine kept up by a 
secret, invisible fire, constantly renewed, never cashing —daneilien. 
.... The first pressure of sorrow crushes out from our hearts 
the best wine ; afterwards the constant weight of it brings forth 
bitterness—the taste and stain from the lees of the vat.—Longfellow. 


.... Every negation implies the affirmation of the contrary. 
The most powerful method of opposing evil, is not to re ize, 
but to deny it; that is already the substitution of good.—Feuch- 
tersleben. 

-++. It is a necessity of the human heart and mind to employ 
themselves on spiritual objects to arrive at a perfect understanding, 
and to produce within us that purity of sentiment which makes us 
love virtue on account of its intrinsic worth, without the hope of 
other recompense than our own conscious integrity.—Lessing. 


Joker's Budget. 


A man ep with truth be said to make a false step in life, when 
he mistakes the cellar stairs for those leading to the chambers, on 
retiring to bed. 


“Do you understand me now?” thundered a country pedagogue 
to an urchin, at whose head he threw an inkstand. “I’ve got an 
ink-ling of what you mean !”’ 

Reynolds, the dramatist, observing the thinness of the house at 
one of his pieces, said: “I suppose it is owing to the war?’ 
“No,” was the reply, “ it is owing to the piece.” 

Degradation.—Charles Lamb once remarked, on seeing some 
boys at play: “‘ What a pity to think that some of those fine, inno- 
cent fellows may some day come to be members of parliament!” 

Mr. Province, a dealer in flour and beans, says that although he 

been a member of the choir for at least three years, he has 
never been able to sing more than one tune yet, and that is Bene- 
vento. 

This morning a friend said to an Irishman: “ Good-morning, 
Patrick ; slippery this morning.” “Slippery? and be jabers, it 
is nothing else, your honor; upon my word, and I slid down three 
times without getting up once !”’ 

A man, pretending to be deaf and dumb, was begging in Stock- 
ton, a few days ago. At one house where he solicited alms, a fine 
Newfoundland dog sprang out at him, when the fellow exclaimed 
. an excited manner: “ If you don’t take the dog away, I'll stick 

im ! 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 


DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after eleven years of 
unequalled prosperity and popularity, has b ab hold word ” from 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


PRAYER-WHEEL IN INDIA. 


The first engraving on this 
represents the interior of a 
= temple at Cashmere, In- 


they sufficiently propitiate their 
. These wheels are about 
ten feet high by eight or ten in 
diameter, made of large rolls of 
cloth, on which the Lama faith is 
written, and enclosed in a wood- 
en case painted all over with fa- 
cetious and not very correct rep- 
resentations of gods, devils, etc. 
They turn on a pivot, and are 
pulled round by a strap in the 
manner represented ; the Lamas 
mselves on the high 
road to heaven all the time, pull- 
ing day and night, and not hav- 
ing time in consequence to wash. 
Major Cunningham, in his ad- 
mirable work on Ladak, more 
minutely describes this prayer- 
wheel, as he witnessed it in o 
ration in that country :—The 
prayer-cylinder, or manichhos khor 
(the precious religious wheel), is 
@ very ingenious instrument, and 
does great credit to the genius of 
the Thibetians. The body of 
the instrument is a metal cylin- 
der about three inches in height, 
and from two to two end a half 
inches in diameter. The axis is 
www below to form a handle. 
he cylinder is filled with rolls 
of printed prayers and charms, 
which revolve as the instrument 
is turned round. Every Lama 
carries a chhos-khor, which he 
keeps perpetually turning by a 
gentle motion the hand, as- 
sisted by a cubical piece of iron 
fastened by a chain to the outside. As every revolution of a 
prayer is equivalent to its recitation, the chhos is a very inge- 
nious instrument fur multiplying the number of a man’s prayers. 
* * These instruments are found of all sizes, and in all posi- 
tions. Cylinders about one foot in height are placed in rows 
around the temples, and are turned by the votaries before entering. 
Larger cylinders are found near villages, turned by water, which 
keeps them perpetually revolving. 


STATE CAPITOL, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 

This noble building, of which we present an accurate drawing, 
will serve to show our readers of the older States what architec- 
tural advances their brethren of much younger States are making. 
The structure reflects the highest credit on the liberality of the 
legislature, and on the taste and skill of the architect, Wm. Strick- 
land, Esq. The corner-stone was laid on the 4th of July, 1845, 
with appropriate and imposing ceremonies. It stands upon a hill 
in the centre of the city, from which a noble prospect is obtained. 
The whole structure is built of limestone taken from quarries in 
the vicinity of Nashville. Mr. George Dardis has supplied the 
following description of this noble edifice :—In plan and elevation, 
the design and whole character of the architecture is essentially 
Grecian, consisting of a Doric basement, supporting, on its four 
fronts, porticos of the Ionic order, taken from the example of the 
Erectheum at Athens. In the centre of the building rises a tower 
above the roof, to the height of 
80 feet; the superstructure of 
which is after the order of the 
Choragic Monument of Lysi- 
crates at Athens. The vari- 
ous chambers, halls and porti- 
cos are arched throughout. 
The rafters of the roof are of 
wrought iron, having a span 
of the whole width of the build- 
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A PRAYER WHEEL AT CASHMERE, INDIA. 


leading to the right and left. The principal stairway, which is 
thirty feet in width, leads from the centre of the building to the 
hall of representatives, senate chamber and library. The hall of 
representatives contains sixteen fluted columns of the Roman 
Ionic order, two feet eight inches in diameter, and twenty-one feet ‘ 
ten inches in height, from the level of the galleries over the com- 
mittee-rooms. The shafts of these columns are all in one piece. 
A chief beauty and convenience in the design of the principal story 
—so much superior to the plan of the Capitol at Washington—is, 
that the committee-rooms are on the same plan with, and sur- 
rounding the hall of representatives ; the dimensions of this room 
are 100 feet by 70—height of ceiling from floor, 40 feet. The 
forum of the house of representatives consists of a semi-circular 
platform three feet in height, forming three steps, upon which 
there is a screen of East Tennessee variegated snastie, irteen feet 
in height, twelve feet wide, and one foot in thickness ; on the top 
of which is a cornice and blocking course, surmounted by an eagle 
resting upon a shield of cast iron, bronzed and gilt. One foot 
from each end of the screen on a die Of black marble, the Roman 
fasces are placed, which are of beautiful vari East Tennessee 
marble, one foot two inches in diameter and ten feet in height. 
The senate chamber is of an oblong form, thirty-five by seventy 
feet, having pilasters of the Ionic order with a full entablature ; the 
ceiling of this room is formed into radiating panel, or lacunaria, 
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marble. ‘The library is immedi- 


| ately opposite the senate, and is 


35 by 35 feet ; on each side there 
are committee-rooms communi- 
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are of a large size, are all of solid 
white oak, moulded, panelled 
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ging stone steps 

the building. The building stands 
upon a rusticated basement eight- 
een feet in height, which is tooled 
on all fronts, and the superstruc- 
ture is of rabbed stone inside and 
out; all the walls of the founda. 
tions are seven feet in thickness, 
and those of the superstructure, 
four feet six inches. The build- 
ing is in the form of a parallelo- 
grain, 140 feet by 270, surround- 
ed by a terrace 17 feet in width 
and 6 feet in height, with 
stone, with flights of steps in the 
centre of each front opposite the 
doors of entrance. are 28 
fluted columns, four feet eight 
inches in diameter, ornamenting 
the four porticos with the most 
elaborately wrought capitals. 
The north and south porticos are finished with pediments contain- 
ing ceilings of stone, and the east and west porticos are surmount- 
ed by parapets; those of the north and south are octo-style, and 
those of the east and west hexastyle. The columns of the prin- 
cipal story rest upon bases six feet square. The water is conveyed 
frem the gutters of the roof by means of cast iron pipes, eight 
inches in diameter, buried in the walls. The glass, which is of 
double thickness, is of a superior quality, and was made at the 
works near Knoxville, East Tennessee ; indeed, all the materials 
are furnished by the State of Tennessee. The building is heated 
with communicating with hot air flues within the walls. 


A REMARKABLE MAN. 

Our city contains one of the most remarkable men that we have 
seen fora long time. He is over 104 years of age, and his mind 
does not appear to be the least impaired, as he converses freely 
upon different subjects—more especially of our Revolution—in 
which he figured extensively, is name is John Shenandoah 
O’Brien. He is half Indian, wall. roportioned, 
of a robust and powerful. constitution. He participated in the 
battles of Brandywine, York, Trenton and Germantown; and in 
the former he received a severe bayonet wound, the marks of 
which are visible on his breast. The united tribes of Stockbridge 


and is forty-three feet in height. There is a gallery of twelve feet 


ing, being supported by the 


interior walls at the north end, 
and by the columns of the 
southern division of the build- 
ing, the whole covered by thick 
sheets of copper. In plan the 
basement story is intersected 
by longitudinal and transverse 
halls of wide dimensions, to 
the right of and left of which 
large and commodious rooms 
are to be appropriated to the 
uses of the governor, supreme 
court, secretary of state, fede- 
ral court, etc. The crypt, or 
cellar story, in part, is to be 
used as a depository of arms. 
From the great central hall, 
you approach the principal 
story by a double flight of 
stairs, which leads to the cham- 
bers of the senate and house of 
representatives, to the library, 
and to the other rooms in con- 
nection therewith. The com- 
mittee-rooms of the house are 
disposed on the same floor, to 
the right and left, communi- 
cating immediately with it and 
the lobbies; over these rooms 
the galleries are placed. Flank- 
ing the public hall, private 


A geometrical stairway leads 
from the level of the roof to 
the tower, where you land wu 

an arched platform, which is 
intended for an observatory. 
The tower is built up from the 
foundation of solid stone, con- 
taining “sy niches in the base- 
meént @ ight in the princi- 
pal story, wih spacious halls 
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and Brothertown were led by him to the field under the command 
of Gen. Brown.— Wilmington Republican. 


368 
| i Hit rooms are alcoves for books, pa- 
G | pers and archives of the State; 
| 
ip | the windows are all double, di- 
vided by stone pilasters, enriched 


